
































Selling Livestock 


...1S no job tor 
an amateur 


The best way to avoid a lot of “blind alley” figuring in planning to sell 
your livestock is to call on the experience of a qualified expert—right from 
the start. Shipping to a CENTRAL MARKET is a sure way to arrive at cor- 
rect pricing. 


By correct pricing CENTRAL MARKETS mean the scientific analysis of 


supply and demand, quality, quantity and selection of competitive buy- 
ers. 


Consider these advantages of CENTRAL MARKET correct pricing: 


1. The selling method—with an unequalled nationwide reputation for integ- 
rity and economical service. 


2. Livestock which is correctly fed, sorted and displayed to numerous buyers, 
thus presenting its best appearance to the trade. 


3. United States Department of Agriculture supervised charges, weights 
and sales practices. 


4. Salesmen and appraisers who stand on an equal footing against experi- 


enced livestock buyers who are trained to buy to their own advantage— 
not yours. 


5. Maximum net returns after deduction of marketing costs, usually less than 


one per cent, and much lower than charges for selling any other agri- 
cultural product. 


When you are thinking about selling your livestock, consult your nearest CENTRAL 
MARKET agency. We, at DENVER, will demonstrate how and at what surprisingly low 
cost to you we can CORRECTLY sell your livestock—and sell it to your advantage. 


The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 


Tested by Time .. . . . Proved by Performance 
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a 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 





For example, on one program our guest speaker, 
G. Norman Winder of Craig, Colorado, repre- 
sented the National Wool Growers’ Association. 


os 


Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Your industry and the 
nation generally knows what a tremendous task that was and 
how efficiently it was accomplished. 






Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to your industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime 
commodities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared 
to provide unexcelled service. 


A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 
times to cooperate with you. 


For fast, dependable service .... 


ieee %& Union Pacific will, upon re- 

ae weet quest, furnish information 
about available industrial 
and mercantile sites in the 
territory it serves. Address 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Laute 
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The Cutting Chute 


lowa Sheep Official Killed 


Charles Sexton, secretary and general 
manager of the Sheep and Wool Growers As- 
sociation of Iowa, was killed recently in an 
automobile accident. Dewey Jontz, field- 
man for the Iowa Sheep Association, was 
seriously injured in the accident. 


Mrs. Charles Shurte Dies 


Mary N. Shurte, wife of Charles Shurte, 
for many years a well-known sheep sales- 
man at Chicago, and sister-in-law of the late 
cage E. Poole, died in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 18. 


Woo! Marketing Corporation 
Elects Officers 





James H. Lemmon was reelected president 
of the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
in its annual meeting in Chicago, December 
13-14, 1945. C. J. Fawcett was continued 
as general manager; Edward Sargent, New 
Mexico, and Frank Lebus, Kentucky, as vice 
presidents, and D. E. Judd as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 


1946 Farm Machinery Outlook 


On account of lack of materials and labor 
difficulties, farm machinery will probably 
continue to be in short supply during 1946. 
While materials are no longer rationed, some 
manufacturers report the material situation 
as being worse than during the war. Strikes, 
however, are the main problem, both direct 
and by influence. 


Feeds in Short Supply 


The Department of Agriculture predicts 
that supplies on the open feed market will 
continue to be short of demand for several 
months. Although market supplies of corn 
will increase in the next month or two, total 
offerings of corn will be considerably less 
than the record 1944-45 supply because of 
the large quantity of unmerchantable “wet” 
corn in this year’s crop. Supplies of feed 
concentrates are expected to fall at least 
3 million tons short of last season’s offer- 

ings, while supplies of by-product feeds will 
) also be somewhat lower. All feeds, except 
) ground grains, are considerably short of de- 
mand. (Bulletin of National Committee for 
Farm Production Supplies, December 11, 
B 1945.) 


) Testing New Grass Seeds In Arizona 


: A new strain of Dallis grass imported 
») from Montevideo, Uruguay, which promises 
» to produce a high percentage of fertile seed, 
and a new Harding grass strain from Au- 
stralia, which will hold seed in the head dur- 
ing the ripening period until harvesting, are 


being tested in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice nursery at Tucson, Arizona. 
Dallis grass produces double the amount 


of fertile seed produced by commercial 
strains now in use and is one of the few 
grasses used in irrigated pastures in south- 
ern Arizona and New Mexico which will pro- 
duce forage growth during hot summer 
months. 

Harding grass is of value in irrigated pas- 
tures and produces abundant crops of fertile 
seed, but in types now in use the seed head 
shatters upon ripening, making it impossible 
to harvest more than half the seed. 
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Welcome 


For well over a quarter of a century 
this bank has provided financial as- 
sistance to sheepmen throughout the 


western states. 


Our officers know and understand your 


problems and needs. 


Come in and let's get acquainted. 


THE 
CONTINENTAL 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Salt Lake City 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management .0.......cccccccesecccscsesesesececeeee 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management .. 
Sampson's Native American Forage Plants ......... 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on aes « and Pasture .. 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool ........ : 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding  ........... 











Also for Enjoyable aa Revtensibes Readhe 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad ............... siicabeise 





tatrtteinibeseiacentitin 2.50 
Re eg ee eae eee eee 3.50 
And for the Children 
Passebarat’ a Tama: GR TR Fe acess secs a a ii sthciadccsincile 3.00 
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NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

















NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Honorary Presidents 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 


Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 

Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 

Ramon C. Aso, Phoenix, Arizona 

Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 

J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colorado 

T. H. Gooding, Ketchum, Idaho 

Wallace Kingsbury, Valier, Montana 

A. W. Bowman, Montello, Nevada 

Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 

Wayne C. Stewart, Dayville, Oregon 

John Widdoss, St. Onge, South Dakota 

Vestel Askew, San Angelo, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

A. E. Lawson, Yakima, Washington 

J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming 
Affiliated Organizations 

Arizona Wool Growers Association 

14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 

Robert W. Lockett, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 

California Wool Growers Association 

595 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Howard Vaughn, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 

415 Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver 

J. S. Hofmann, President 

A. C. Allen, Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

Broadbent Building, Boise 

T. H. Gooding, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 

Helena 

Wallace Kingsbury, President 

C. O. Hansen, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

404 Henderson Bank Bldg., Elko, Nevada 

Gordon Griswold, President 

Mrs. Martha R. Bruce, Secretary 

New Mexico Wool Growers Association 

Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

Pendleton 

Wayne C. Stewart, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers ASsociation 

St. Angelus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

S. L. Stumberg, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 

Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 

16 South First Street, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 

Association 

Rapid City 

John Widdoss, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
John R. Reed, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 








Join the March of Dimes: Jan. 14-31 
Fight Infantile Paralysis 


Once again, in 1945, poliomyelitis stalked 
our country. More than 13,000 cases were 
reported. Epidemics raged in sections of 
Tennessee, Utah, Illinois, and New York. 
The National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Inc., disbursed more than $1,000,000 
in emergency aid to epidemic areas, in ful- 
fillment of its pledge that “no victim shall 
go untreated for lack of funds, regardless 
of age, race, creed or color.” 

The Foundation, in its 8-year history, has 
appropriated over $8,000,000 for research 
and education. In universities, medical 
schools and laboratories, men of science are 
working under Foundation grants to seek a 
preventive and possible cure for infantile 
paralysis. 

The March of Dimes gives everyone a 
chance to join this fight. 


New D.D.T. Spray 


Dr. Hess Barn Spray, a new product 
which will soon be in the hands of Dr. Hess 
dealers, promises aid in the control of flies, 
mosquitoes and other insects. It is a wet- 
table powder containing 50 per cent D.D.T., 
which mixes readily with water for spraying 
or painting barns and other farm buildings. 
One pound of powder makes 2!/. gallons of 
spray, which is enough to cover 2500 to 
3500 square feet of surface. 


B.A.E. Reorganized 


Under terms of a memorandum by the 
Secretary of Agriculture effective December 
31, 1945, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is charged with the primary respon- 
sibility for agricultural statistics and eco- 
nomic research, but is relieved of program 
planning work and public discussion and 
study work. The program work will be 
handled in the Office of the Secretary while 
the Extension Service will take care of the 
public discussion and study work. In the 
future any outlook reports and situation 
statements by any agency of U.S.D.A. will 
be subject to review by a new Situation and 
Outlook Board. 


Texas Wool and Mohair Week 


December 10 to 17 was proclaimed Wool 
and Mohair Week for the State of Texas 
by Governor Coke Stevenson in an effort to 
create greater interest in the advertising 
and consumption of those products. 


Victory Clothing Collection 


January, 1946, has been set aside for the 
Victory Clothing Collection for Overseas Re- 
lief. Everything is needed—coats, suits, 
trousers, overalls, boots and shoes tied se- 
curely together in pairs, work shirts, sweat- 
ers, skirts, and pajamas—anything wear- 
able; household linens and quilts, too. Par- 
ticular stress is being made for lightweight 
clothing in the Philippines, yard goods, sum- 
mer clothing, shoes. A response to the drive 
in your community for this collection will 
help not only to relieve the destitute condi- 
tion of war-ravaged areas, but will also build 
up good will and foster peace. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues 
and subscriptions are received along with state as- 
sociation dues by the secretaries shown for the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-mem- 
bers $5.00 per year. Entered as Second Class 
Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Sal 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac- 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in Section 1103. Act of Oetober 8, 1917, 
authorized August 23, 1918. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Some Points to Consider 


Washington Hearings 


The last month or so, and for some 
months to come, the Wool Grower has 
and will give the highlights of the hear- 
ings by the Special Senate Committee 
to Investigate the Production, Transpor- 
tation, and Marketing of Wool, under 
the able direction of Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Wyoming), chairman. 

These hearings were without doubt 
the most exhaustive ever held in Wash- 
ington on the sheep industry. Although 
the Committee was established to in- 
vestigate wool, lamb was also included 
because the two products necessarily 
go together in so thorough an investiga- 
tion of the industry. 

To an observer attending the hear- 
ings there were a number of salient 
points developed. Without exception, 
from both within and outside of govern- 
ment, there was general agreement 
among the witnesses: (1) that the do- 
mestic sheep industry is essential and 
desirable for the defense of our nation; 
(2) that the domestic wool grower is 
entitled to the cost of production and a 
reasonable profit; (3) that under pres- 
ent conditions the domestic sheep in- 
dustry is in an unsound position eco- 
nomically, 

Now that the purpose of the Senate 
hearing to establish the facts has been 
accomplished and a large background 
of information has been gathered 
through the efforts of this Senate Com- 
mittee, the problem is to work out a fair 
and equitable long-time policy, or poli- 
cies, for the industry. 

As evidenced by the testimony of 
numerous government witnesses, one 
of the most outstanding points devel- 
oped was the lack of a government do- 
mestic policy. Examples of this situa- 
tion are too numerous to mention; it 
prevails in many executive departments 
of the government down through the 
present wartime agencies. 

It is up to the Congress to write a 
long-time peace policy for this nation 
as far as the sheep industry is con- 
cerned, and it must be done without de- 
lay. On that body rests the hope for 
economic stability of our western coun- 
try. Some of our western Senators and 
Congressmen vitally interested in the 
welfare of the West suggested plans for 
the solution of our problem; many other 
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witnesses also suggested programs. 
From all of these ideas will undoubtedly 
come a program for the industry which 
will make it healthy and prosperous. 

It is up to you engaged in the sheep 
industry to aid in the development and 
to see that your Senators and Congress- 
men support the efforts of the other 
Senators and Congressmen in establish- 
ing a sound policy for this industry, 
which in 1944 produced a cash income 
in the 12 western states and Texas of 
over $270,000,000 and was the eighth 
most important income-producing in- 
dustry in these states. 


Parity 


The word “parity” will, from now 
on, take on an added significance and 
meaning to the producers of farm com- 
modities, as the Steagall amendment to 
the Price Control Act provides for the 
support of most agricultural commodi- 
ties at a percentage of parity for two 
years after the first January following 
the declaration of the war’s termina- 
tion. This declaration, as you know, 
has not been announced up to this time. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
1946 


SHOWS and SALES 

January 11-19: National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 11-19: National Western 
Wool Show, Denver Colorado. 
, May 12: Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials, Galt, California. 

May 13-14: California Ram Sale 
and Show, Galt, California. 


CONVENTIONS 


January 14-15: Washington Wool 
Growers Association, Yakima. 

January 17-19: Montana Wool 
Growers Association, Great Falls. 

January 22-23: Western South Da- 
kota Sheep Growers Association, Belle 
Fourche. 

January 24-25: Utah Wool Growers 
Association, Salt Lake City. 

January 26: Utah Wool Marketing 
Association, Salt Lake City. 

January 27:30: National Wool 
Growers Association, Salt Lake City. 

February 5-6: New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association, Albuquerque. 


Some commodities, and particularly 
the so-called basic commodities, (wheat, 
corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts), will 
be supported at 90 per cent of parity, 
cotton at 921% percent. It is not entire- 
ly clear whether lambs and wool will 
be supported at 85 or 90 per cent of 
parity. 

One thing is entirely clear, however, 
that support of our commodities at eith- 
er 85 or 90 per cent of the present pub- 
lished parity price will be of no value 
to our industry. In 1941 the Wool 
Grower brought to the attention of the 
industry how parity was figured and 
the unfairness of the present parity 
calculation for wool and lamb. 

Dr. S. W. McClure in the December, 
1944, Wool Grower warned of the un- 
fair position in which wool was placed 
under the present parity formula. 

Up to this time nothing has been done 

by the Department of Agriculture to 
adjust the parity for wool and lambs. 
At the recent wool hearings, a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture showed by graph prepared from 
the Department’s figures that wool and 
lambs were not in a fair and equitable 
price relationship during the base pe- 
riod of 1909-14. 
_ The Department of Agriculture has 
computed comparable prices for wool 
and lambs that would, according to their 
own testimony, put them in a fair re- 
lationship to other commodities which 
have had comparable prices established 
and which would be in line with parity 
prices for other commodfties. 

This means, therefore, that accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture’s 
calculations of a comparable price for 
wool and lambs, a price of 41 cents per 
grease pound for wool and $13.40 per 
hundredweight for lambs would be fair 
and equitable instead of the present 
published parity price of 32 cents for 
wool and $10.30 for lambs as of Novem- 
ber 15, 1945. 


When, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the present base period 
of 1909-14 is not fair and equitable for 
a product or products, a comparable 
price may be proclaimed by him. This 
has been done in many cases. The orig- 
inal Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 set the same base price for all com- 
modities with the exception of tobacco, 
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which secured at that time a 1919-29 
base period. 

The Department of Agriculture com- 
putes parity figures or comparable pric- 
es for 157 commodities. Only 61 have 
the 1909-14 base period; 73 have the 
1919-29 base; 2 use the 1935-39 base; 
and 21 use some other combination of 
years in the 1920’s. Therefore, by the 
Department’s own admission that par- 
ity for wool and lambs is not in a fair 
parity price relationship with other 
commodities, there does not seem to be 
any logical reason why a comparable 
price should not be established immed- 
iately for our products. 

The proclaiming of a comparable 
price for wool and lambs is just an ex- 
pedient at the present time, but a very 
important one for the salvation of the 
industry. 


Increased Prices vs Subsidy 


There has been much comment re- 
cently among the growers of the recom- 
mendations made to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and other government 
agencies by the Lamb Industry Com- 
mittee, which in the main asked for 
complete removal of price control on 
lamb and mutton and the removal of 
subsidies on slaughter sheep and lambs, 
effective June 30, 1946. 

It will be recalled that when the 
Lamb Industry Committee went to 
Washington and requested relief for the 
industry, an increased ceiling on lamb 
was requested, but government agen- 
cies insisted on protecting consumer 
prices, and after considerable delay 
inaugurated the present subsidy pro- 
gram which expires June 30, 1946. 

A few weeks ago, the Department of 
Agriculture announced that subsidies, 
which now cost our government $5,- 
000,000 a day, would be removed June 
30, 1946. This is where the announce- 
ment stopped. As far as the industry is 
concerned, this is no policy. It is mere- 
ly another worry and further anxiety 
for the producer as to what will be the 
policy after June 30. Few, if any, pro- 
ducers would agree that the industry 
could survive with the removal of sub- 
sidies and the maintenance of present 
price ceilings. If subsidies are re- 
moved price control must necessarily 
go also; and it is the recommendation 
that ceilings be removed now in order 
to enable producers to receive a price 
increase sufficient to meet the cost of 
production. 


It is doubtful that producers would 
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benefit materially by the removal of 
subsidies and the removal of price con- 
trol, but there is no doubt that if subsi- 
dies are removed, price control must go 
also. 

There is considerable reason to won- 
der, with the executive branch of the 
government delaying the announce- 
ment of the termination of the war, with 
war agencies’ pressure for the continu- 
ation of Office of Price Administration 
and with the government agencies’ atti- 
tude on low food prices for consumers, 
whether or not it will be possible to dis- 
continue this subsidy and continue pro- 
duction. The supplementary payments 
which will probably be made may not 
be called subsidies, but they will be a 
close relative. 


Government's Policy 


The announcement that subsidies 
will be removed leads to the question 
of what is the policy of the Department 
of Agriculture. It has been proved 
that the Department does not have pow- 
er to remove or alter price ceilings. 

The Department faces the big prob- 
lem of support prices at 90 per cent or 
some other percentage of parity on ag- 
ricultural commodities. They have 
brought up the question as to whether 
these commodities will be supported at 
the designated percentage of parity as 
the minimum price, or the support 
based on the overall average price re- 
ceived for the product. 

The new potato order may give a clue 
to the policy. In this case, if the aver- 
age price of potatoes amounts to 90 per 


cent of parity, no payment will be made; 
if the average price is below the 90 per 
cent, the government pays an amount 
to bring a return to the grower up to 
the support price. 

When Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson’s recent talk before the 
Commissioners of Agriculture is con- 
sidered in the light of the sheep indus- 
try, there are some factors, although 
they may be all right for agriculture as 
a whole, could not be applied to our in- 
dustry. 

The sheep industry is up against a 
desperate situation as evidenced by the 
rapid decline in numbers of stock sheep 
and by their increased ages. It is true 
that livestock men can be more ef- 
ficient in land use, some improvement 
can be made in the quality of livestock, 
but, as far as reducing costs by mech- 
anization is concerned, this industry 
cannot mechanize lambing, herding, 
feeding, and shearing very much furth- 
er. 

As long as imports of our products 
are permitted to come into the country 
from foreign production areas, which 
have only about one half of our costs of 
production, it will be difficult to main- 
tain the industry under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s proposals. 

Our industry will agree with the Sec- 
retary that in the question of “econom- 
ic equality for agriculture,’ whether 
price parity, income parity, or some 
other standard is used, the important 
thing is that a long-time policy should 
be established as soon as possible. 

In the words of the Secretary, “‘we 
can’t waste any time; we can’t drift 








QUOTA PAYMENTS BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS ON 1945 BUDGET 
ON NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


January 1 Through December 31, 1945 














Received Received Total Quotas 

State from from Amount for 

Individuals Associations Received 1945 
rvs: |: iene $ 442.27 $ 442.27 $ 661.00 
California $ 4.00 3,543.69 3,547.69 4,752.00 
Colorado 32.00 3,146.00 3,178.00 3,178.00 
Lo) nice arr 2,630.00 2,630.00 2,630.00 
Montana 9.00 5,594.00 5,963.00 5,963.00 
DE ees, = (tg (tt 1,193.00 
New Mexico sl | | eerie 55.00 2,956.00 
MPCCON 8 eacbcckceennse 2,016.00 2,016.00 2,016.00 
South Dakota —— ................ 1,849.00 1,849.00 1,849.00 
Oo a ernnen 9,637.00 9,637.00 9,637.00 
Utah Ze oer 70.00 4,158.00 
Washington ©... 768.00 768.00 768.00 
Wyoming 30.00 5,609.00 5,639.00 5,639.00 
Totals $ 200.00 $35,194.96 $35,394.96 $45,000.00 
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along until the problems ahead over- 
whelm and panic us with their urgency. 
Now—right now—is the time to dig up 
facts, to appraise them honestly, to de- 
velop needed unity in our thinking, and 
to make sound plans for the future of a 
strong and prosperous modern agricul- 
ture. 

The sheep industry is ready. The ef- 
forts of Senator O’Mahoney’s commit- 
tee in Washington have dug up the 
facts; appraisal is being made of them; 
recommendations and suggestions have 
been offered. The industry is ready to 
work in unity with the Congress and 
government agencies. If the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture and the 
war agencies will coordinate their ef- 
forts, consider the recommendations of 
the industry and develop unity, sound 
plans for the future of the sheep indus- 
try can be worked out. 


Forest Regulations 


Careful consideration should be giv- 
en to the modifications of the Forest 
Service regulations which appear in 
this issue of the Wool Grower. Your 
attention is called particularly to Regu- 
lation G-1 (Forest Service Manual NF- 
C2-1) which, as now revised, gives the 
Chief of the Forest Service the authori- 
ty to “refuse renewals of grazing per- 
mits in whole or in part where, in his 
judgment, continued grazing is not in 
the public interest and to prescribe the 
conditions and requirements under 
which permits will be issued or termi- 


) nated.” 


In addition to the above, the following 


)} statement has been deleted from the 


“Application and Permits” division of 
Regulation G-3 (NF-C4-1) immediately 


| after the words, “A term permit shall 


not exceed ten years”: “and shall have 
the full force and effect of a contract 
between the United States and the per- 
mittees. It shall not be reduced or 
modified except as may be specifically 
provided for in the permit itself and 
shall not be revoked or canceled except 
for violation of its terms or by mutual 
agreement.” 


This is the “meat” of the modifica- 
tions, because little thereafter matters. 
However, all changes should be studied. 

The stability of forest permits and 
the stability of the livestock industry 
dependent upon the forest range are def- 
initely weakened. 


The method of regulating such poli- 
cies of this government bureau must be 
decided upon by the entire livestock 
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industry and by all dependent upon the 
livestock industry for their livelihood. 
What is the answer? 


J.M. J. 





Sheepmen Think of 
International Affairs 


The following statement presents 
the views of J. C. Williams and Clay- 
ton Williams, sheep ranchers of Ft. 
Stockton, Texas, on the proposed 41 
billion dollar loan to Great Britain. It 
was sent to the Wool Grower by Marsh 
Lea, former president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 


E are opposed to the proposed 4% 
billion dollar U.S. loan to Britain 
for these reasons: 


1. Secret manner of its negotiation. 

2. Britain on basis of past record is 
bad debtor and loan will probably be 
eventually a gift. 


3. This country is probably in as bad 
financial condition as, or probably 
worse financial condition than Great 
Britain and certainly in no condition to 
finance such a loan or gift as case may 


be. 


4. Such a loan, if made, will undoubt- 
edly be followed by requests for similar 
loans from other former allies, which, 
if made, will most probably be default- 
ed; and, if not made, will result in much 
ill will toward the U.S.A. 


5. This country will depend in the fu- 
ture upon foreign trade as never before, 
and in financing Great Britain we are 
favoring our principal competitor by 
terms not available to U.S.A. industry. 
Such a loan might enable Great Britain 
to purchase more U.S.A. goods; but if 
we have to finance the purchase, it 
might much better be termed a gift 
from the start. 


6. Proposed loan terms are not known, 
but such huge credits will undoubtedly 
be used by London financial circles to 
support £Sterling to the disadvantage 
of U.S. dollars abroad. Great Britain 
in the past has not only failed to repay 
previous loans from the U.S.A., but 
has constantly been fighting U.S. fi- 
nancial prestige abroad, evidenced by 
Great Britain’s arbitrary devaluation of 
£Sterling/U. S. exchange rate from 
4.80 to 3.60 (?) sometime in 1936 or 
1937. 


7. Instead of priming the finances of 
England had we not better examine 
our own financial status? After saving 
England on the battlefield and after 
putting up a major portion of such al- 
lied expenses, had we better not re- 
trench and repair our own machinery? 
In spite of all contracts and agreements 
with a foreign nation, we know that 
any loan we make is an outright gift 
until repaid. We have no security and 
can only collect through war. 


8. We understand one of the principal 
negotiators of this alleged loan on the 
U.S.A. side is Mr. Will Clayton, mem- 
ber of the firm of cotton brokers, Ander- 
son & Clayton. This firm sells large 
quantities of raw cotton to textile manu- 
facturers in Great Britain, and such 
transactions will in the future be great- 
ly aided by the consummation of the 
transaction now proposed. For the ul- 
timate good of the U.S.A. it would be 
much preferable for maximum quanti- 
ties of raw cotton to be manufactured 
into textiles within the U.S.A. and then 
sold abroad into foreign markets; but 
the immediate interests of such firms as 
Anderson & Clayton would probably 
not best be served thus. 


9. The British and Dutch govern- 
ments had a cartel controlling rubber 
and tin produced in Malaya which ran 
up prices to the limit. The U.S.A. in 
buying approximately 80 per cent of 
raw rubber and tin in this area was 
forced to pay all the traffic would bear 
on these commodities, due simply to 
British government’s support of these 
industries to an extent considered il- 
legal in this country. Probably these 
British monopolized stocks of rubber 
and tin in Malaya were to some extent 
responsible for the critical shortages 
existing in this country at the outbreak 
of war in 1941. The large stocks of rub- 
ber and tin held in Singapore, Batavia, 
Penang fell like plums to the Japanese 
in 1942. In supporting this monopoly 
of Britain’s we are doing two things in 
opposition to our domestic policy, 
namely: 


(a) Supporting monopoly on the part 
of Britain at our expense. 

(b) Supporting monopoly in world 
trade for the benefit of England, while 
prosecuting the alleged similar prac- 
tice within the United States, as evi- 
denced by the government’s suits: 

(1) Against major oil company for 
price fixing; 


(Continued on page 59) 











HAPPY NEW YEAR ¢ 


To You All A} 
From The 
Officers Of The 


National Wool Growers 


Association 





Vice President Sylvan J. Pauly, 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
President G. N. Winder, 
Craig, Colorado 





Vice President T. C. Bacon 
Twin Falls, Idaho Mor 
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Vice President H. J. Devereaux Secretary J. M. Jones Vice President Ray W. Willoughby 
Rapid City, South Dakota Salt Lake City, Utah San Angelo, Texas 
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| Convention 


ALL things point to a good conven- 
“tion. Registrations show that the 
vestern sheep areas will be exception- 
ally well represented and that allied in- 
dustries will also have a large number 
of representatives here. 

The Honorable Herbert B. Maw, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Utah, will welcome 
the sheepmen and their friends at the 
opening session, 10 a.m., Monday, Janu- 
ary 27, and Ray W. Willoughby, vice 
president of the National Association 
and one of the most prominent sheep- 
men of Texas, will make the response. 
President Winder will make his address 
at that session and at that time’ also 
will be heard the report of the work of 
the Women’s Auxiliary by its National 











CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


Sunday, January 27— 


2:00 p.m.: Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
can Wool Council, Inc. 

7:30 p.m.: Meeting, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Wool Growers 
Association 


Monday, January 28— 


» 9:00 a.m.: Registration 

+ 10:00 a.m.: First Convention Session 

2:00 p.m.: Open Meetings of Con- 
vention Committees 

6:30 p.m.: Dinner, Board of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Inc. 

8:00 p.m.: Executive Session, Board of 
Directors, American Wool Coun- 
cil 


) Tuesday, January 29— 


10:00 a.m.: Wool Session of Conven- 
tion 

2:00 p.m.: National Forest, Taylor 
Grazing, Transportation, Preda- 
tory Animal and other Problems 

7:30 p.m.: Dinner-Dance 


Wednesday, January 30— 


10:00 a.m.: Lamb Session of the Con- 
vention 
Election of Officers, etc. 

2:30 p.m.: Meeting, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Wool Growers 
Association 
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Features 


President, Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw: of 
Ft. Forth, Texas, and the Secretary’s 
report. 

Other prominent speakers who will 
highlight the convention activities in- 
clude: 

The Honorable Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Senior Senator from Wyoming and 
chairman of the special Senate Com- 
mittee that has recently conducted an 
exhaustive hearing on the sheep indus- 
try in Washington, who will point the 
prospective attitude on future long- 
time government policies for the in- 
dustry. 





R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
President, American Wool Council 


J. B. Wilson, legislative chairman of 
the National Association, who will talk 
on Washington activities of the Associa- 
tion and its future policies. 


F. Eugene Ackerman, executive di- 
rector of the American Wool Council, 
who will address the convention on 
wool promotion work. 


Dr. Edgar A. Booth, chairman of the 
International Wool Secretariat, which 
handles wool promotion for the United 
Kingdom. 


The lamb session will have three 
prominent speakers from Chicago, IIli- 
nois: Aled B. Davies of the American 


Meat Institute will talk on “Meat in the 
Future”; M. O. Cullen, meat expert of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, will demonstrate the new meth- 
ods of cutting lamb for the retail mar- 
ket, and R. B. Davis, manager of the 
publicity department of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, will discuss 
“Lamb Promotion of the Future.” 


In addition to the main speakers list- 
ed above, Mr. R. C. Rich, president of 
the American Wool Council and former 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Burley, Idaho; Sylvan J. 
Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana; T. C. Bac- 
on, Twin Falls, Idaho; and H. J. De- 
vereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota, all 
vice presidents of the National Wool 
Growers Association, will take an active 
part in the convention program. 


Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Transportation 
Committee, will discuss, along with Mr. 
Charles E. Blaine, transportation spec- 
ialist, Phoenix, Arizona, the wool and 
mohair freight rate case, which opens 
in Chicago on February 13 before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


It is also expected that W. T. Dutton, 
chief of Range Management, U.S. For- 
est Service, and C. L. Forsling, director 
of Grazing, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, will also attend the convention. 

As hosts for the convention, Utah 
wool growers are planning as royal a 
round of entertainment as present con- 
ditions allow. Chief event will be the 
dinner-dance on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 29. Special features for the ladies 
are announced in the Auxiliary section. 








For the convention delegates not 
tied up in committee work Monday 
evening, January 28th, a Wool Grow- 
ers’ Special All-star Fight Card has 
been arranged. It will be held at the 
State Fair Ground Arena at 8:30 p.m. 
Jim Downing, the promoter, promises 
a real card with several fighters being 
imported from Los Angeles for the 
event. Tickets will be $1.20, $1.85 
and $2.40, including taxes. 











Forest Service Rules 


Revisions Announced 


The revisions in Forest Service regu- 
lations, under discussion for several 
months past (N.W.G. 9-45, p. 6 and 
10-45, p. 8), were issued on Decem- 
ber 19, 1945, by Charles F. Brannan, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
printed in the Federal Register for De- 
cember 21. 

The regulations affected are G-1, 
G-2, G-3, G-4, G-5, and G-7 and cover 
occupancy, use, protection, and ad- 
ministration of the National Forests. 
The sections of these rules changed are 
set up below; the language that has 
been deleted is underscored and that 
added is in italics. 


Authorizations 





Reg. G-1 (Forest Service Manual NF- 
C2-1) 

The Chief of the Forest Service is 
hereby authorized: 

(a) To permit the grazing of such 
numbers and kinds of livestock upon 
the National Forests or additions there- 
to as in his judgment is in the public 
interest. 

(b) To refuse renewals of grazing 
permits in whole or in part where, in 
his judgment, continued grazing is not 
in the public interest. 

(c) To prescribe the conditions and 
requirements under which permits will 
be issued or terminated. 


Range Resource Plans 


Reg. G-2 (NF-C3-1) 

(A) Under the general direction of 
the Chief of the Forest Service, the for- 
ests will be divided into administrative 
districts, range allotments, and the kind 
and number of livestock to be grazed in 
each district allotment determined, 
grazing seasons periods established, the 
entrance of the livestock regulated, 
range divisions between permittees 
made allocated among permittees and 
efficient methods of range use devel- 
oped and applied with the intent of ob- 
taining the most equitable and profit- 
able utilization of the forage consistent 
with its sustained productivity and with 
the protection of the forest and other re- 
lated interests. (B) unchanged. 
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Applications and Permits 





. Reg. G-3 (NF-C4-1) 


Unless otherwise authorized by Chief 
of the Forest Service, every person 
must submit an application and obtain 
a permit before his livestock can be al- 
lowed to graze on national-forest lands. 
The grazing regulations shall be con- 
sidered a part of every permit. The 
Chief of the Forest Service may auth- 
orize: 

(A) The issuance of paid term or an- 
nual permits to persons who own the 
livestock to be grazed and who other- 
wise qualify for use of national-forest 
range; and the issuance of temporary 
permits, where surplus range exists, to 
persons who do not possess any or all 
of the qualifications necessary for a 
term or annual permit. A term permit 
shall not exceed ten years., and shall 
have the full force and effect of a con- 
tract between the United States and 
It shall not be reduced 
or modified except as may be specifical- 
ly provided for in the permit itself and 
shall not be revoked or cancelled except 








the permittee. 














for violation of its terms or by mutual 
agreement. 

(B) Free grazing, with or without 
formal permits, to: 

(1) and (2) unchanged. 

(3) Persons conducting permitted 
operations on a National Forest, for 
the number of livestock not to exceed 
ten head of livestock actually needed 
and used in connection with such oper-- 
ations. 


(4) Unchanged. 








Limits and Preferences 





Reg. G-4 

For the purpose of equitable distribu- 
tion of grazing privileges, the preven- 
tion of monopoly in the use of national- 
forest ranges and contributing to the 
stabilization of the livestock industry, 
the Chief of the Forest Service shall 
provide for the establishment for each 
National Forest or portion thereof, of 
lower and upper limits in numbers of 
livestock. and may provide for the 





establishment of special limits for any 





individuals, firms, or corporations. He 





shall also provide for the recognition 
and waiver of preferences, renewal of 
permits, approval of nonuse and admis- 
sion of new applicants to an extent con- 
sistent with the objects of the grazing 
regulations. 

The lower limit will define the num- 
ber of livestock beyond which a grazing 
preference will not be allowed to accrue 
by grant, except when surplus range is 
available. 

The upper limit will define the num- 
ber of livestock up to which grazing 
preferences may be consolidated 
through purchase with waiver of base 
property or permitted livestock or both. 

The special limit will define the 





number of livestock at which an exist- 





ing grazing preference in excess of the 
upper limit will be given certain de- 
fined protection against reduction for 











wider distribution of grazing privileges. 





Any grazing preference may be re- 
duced for range protection prior to the 
beginning of any grazing season at any 





time in any amount justified by range 
conditions. 

No grazing preference for less than 
the lower limit will be reduced for wid- 
er distribution of grazing privileges. 

No grazing preference between the 
lower and upper limit will be reduced 
for wider distribution of grazing priv- 
ileges except in connection with sale] 
or transfer of ranch base property or 
permitted livestock or both. 

The Chief of the Forest Service may) 


authorize the Regional Forester in? 


special cases to suspend the upper-lim- 
it restriction against consolidation. 
Persons who are full citizens of the) 
United States shall be given preference} 
in the use of national-forest ranges over!) 
other persons. 
A grazing preference is not a proper-f 
ty right. Preferences in the use of na-) 
tional-forest ranges are granted ap- 
proved for the exclusive use and bene-) 
fit of the persons to whom awarded 
allowed. ..Subject to the upper-limit reJ 
strictions and the protection and man-§ 
agement needs of the range, a purchaser) 
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of either the permitted livestock or the 
dependent commensurate ranch base 


property of a permittee with an estab- 
lished grazing preference will may be 
allowed a renewal of permit preference 
in whole or in part, subject to the upper- 
limit restrictions, provided the purchas- 
er of livestock only actually owns de- 
pendent, commensurate ranch property 


and the person from whom the purchase 
is made waives to the government his 


preference for renewal of grazing per- 
mit to the government. 

















Renewal Approval of grazing prefer- 
ence on account of purchase of base 
property or permitted livestock from a 
grantee permittee who has used the 
range under temporary permit less than 
five consecutive years will not be al- 
lowed. 


Before a grazing preference is re- 
newed on the basis of a waiver, satis- 
factory evidence must be submitted 
that the sale of ranch base property or 
permitted livestock, or both, is bona 


fide. 


Persons who have waived any part 
of a previously established grazing pref- 
erence will not be recognized as grantee 
applicants or granted any increases 
where such action would (a) necessi- 
tate a reduction in the preference of 


Cooperation With Stockmen 





Reg. G-7 (NF-C8-1) 

In order to obtain a collective expres- 
sion of the views and recommendations 
of national-forest range users concern- 
ing the management and administration 
of national-forest range lands, the Chief 
of the Forest Service shall provide for 
the recognition of and cooperation with 
local, state, and national livestock as- 
sociations and advisory boards repre- 
senting such associations; also for rec- 
ognition of and cooperation with per- 
mittee advisory boards elected by the 
range users of a subdivision of a Na- 
tional Forest, an entire National Forest 
or a group of National Forests., when 
such units are not covered by organized 





livestock associations. When more than 





one kind of livestock is permitted to 
graze on a unit, an advisory board may 
represent the owners of each kind of 
livestock or one advisory board may 
represent all range users. 

The recognition of livestock associa- 
tions and permittee advisory boards 
shall be under the provisions of Regula- 
tion A-9; provided, (1) that advisory 
boards independent of associations shall 








be elected, and (2) that advisory boards 
representing associations may be elect- 
ed or appointed in the option of the 














established permittees any established 
grazing preference; (b) prevent in- 
crease in any preference where the 
holder owns less than the lower-limit 
number of livestock; or (c) prevent the 
admission of new applicants. 





Fees, Payments and Refunds 





Reg. G-5 (NF-C6-1) 

In regulation G-5 (NF-C6-1) only 
the next to the last paragraph is amend- 
ed, as follows: 


All grazing fees are payable in ad- 
vance of the opening date of the graz- 
ing period unless otherwise authorized 
by the Chief of the Forest Service. 
Crossing fees are payable in advance 
of entering the National Forest. Per- 


sons who fail to pay the fees as specified 





must notify the proper forest officer 





and give satisfactory reasons. Failure 





to comply with the provisions of this 
paragraph regulation may will be suf- 
ficient cause for denying a grazing or 
crossing permit. 
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range users. That all advisory boards 


shall be elected by the permittees whom 


they represent. 


Boards representing a subdivision of 
a National Forest shall consist of not 
less than three members. Boards rep- 
resenting an entire National Forest or a 
larger unit shall consist of not less than 
five members. 


When satisfactory with the range 
users, other organizations or groups 
using resources of the National Forests 
may designate a representative to serve 
on livestock advisory boards. 


Suggestions and recommendations of 
advisory boards, which will meet upon 
call of the chairman of the board or up- 
on call of the local forest officer, will be 
obtained and carefully considered upon 
current grazing programs and upon 
policy changes well in advance of their 
adoption by the Forest Service. Advis- 
ory boards also will be given the oppor- 
tunity to review any matters affecting 
the interests of one or more users of 
national forest range upon request of 
the individual or individuals affected. 

Duly recognized permittee advisory 


boards may consider grazing complaints 
and appeals and make recommenda- 
tions thereon; provided, that in appeal 
cases the procedure under Regulation 
A-10 may be followed if preferred by 
the appellant. 

Advisory boards selected for a Na- 
tional Forest or for a minor subdivis- 
ion thereof. Associations or advisory 
boards representing a majority of per- 
mittees of a National Forest or a subdi- 
vision thereof, may pass special rules 
designed to secure obtain economy of 
operation, improved grades of livestock, 
larger natural increases, and similar im- 
proved practices which, when approved 
by the designated forest officer, will be 
binding upon all permittees using the 
range for which the rule has been ap- 
proved. Failure on the part of a per- 
mittee to comply with an approved 
special rule may be considered suffici- 
ent cause to deny his permit or revoke 
his preference in whole or in part. 











Hampshire Meeting 


T the annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Hampshire Sheep Association 
in Chicago on December 4, 1945, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, L. T. Dwyer, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
vice president, E. H. Street, Richfield, 
Utah; secretary-treasurer, Helen T. Be- 
lote. E. H. Street was reelected direc- 
tor for District 2; W. F. Renk, Sun- 
Prairie, Wisconsin, for District 5; V. B. 
Vandiver, Leonard, Missouri, for Dis- 
trict 7; and B. E. Groom of Fargo, North 
Dakota, and L. T. Dwyer were chosen 
again as directors at large. 

The Secretary reported 517 member- 
ship applications during 1945 from 40 
different states and one from England. 
There were over 31,000 registrations 
from 46 states, with Missouri leading in 
numbers from any one state. Colorado 
came next with Illinois, Kentucky, 
South Dakota, Virginia, Minnesota and 
other states following. 

Breeders attending the meeting ex- 
pressed the opinion that the improved 
quality of animals offered in show-sales 
in various states could be explained, in 
part at least by the incentive of the 
Hampshire Association’s special prize 
money offered for better animals con- 
signed to such sales for seed stock. 

Liberal appropriations were made for 
special prizes and for publicity and ad- 
vertising during 1946. 

Helen Belote, Secretary 
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New Range Management 
Chief, Grazing Service 


HE selection of Milton W. Reid to be 
chief of Range Management in the 
Grazing Service to fill the position va- 
cated by James A. Scott, who requested 
to be retired from service on December 
31, was announced by C. L. Forsling, 
National Director of Grazing, on De- 
cember 12. 





Milton W. Reid, Chief, Range Management, 
Grazing Service 


Mr. Reid assumed his new post on 
January 1, 1946, in the Director’s Office, 
by transfer from Rawlins, Wyoming, 
where he has served as regional grazier 
since 1943. A veteran of the first World 
War, Mr. Reid formerly managed a 
large ranch in Arizona, and later was 
engaged in the range livestock business 
for himself. 


Joining the Grazing Service as a 
range rider in 1938, Mr. Reid has come 
up through the ranks, serving as district 
grazier at Safford, Arizona, and assist- 
ant regional grazier at Phoenix, prior 
to his transfer to the Wyoming regional 
grazier post at Rawlins. In the mean- 
time he served on detail to the War De- 
partment as land appraiser during the 
rapid expansion of aviation training 
early in the war. As chief of Range 
Management he will be responsible for 
the allocation and proper use of federal 
range in 60 grazing districts located in 
10 western states. 
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Mr. Scott entered the Grazing Serv- 
ice by transfer from the Forest Service 
on January 1, 1944. Joining the Forest 
Service in the Southwest in 1907 he 
served in every position from forest 
guard to assistant in range management 
in the regional office of the Forest Serv- 
ice at Albuquerque, New Mexico. In 
the meantime he served with distinc- 
tion as forest supervisor on five national 
forests in Arizona and New Mexico. 





Having spent over a third of a century 
on range work, he brought to the Graz- 
ing Service a contribution backed by 
integrity and experience in the manage- 
ment of public grazing land. His as- 
signment with the Grazing Service was 
prompted by his own zeal to engage in 
work that would contribute to the war. 
Now that the war is over he has ex- 
pressed a desire to turn the work to 
younger men. 








Action of National Advisory Board Council 


HE National Advisory Board Coun- 
cil of the Grazing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, meeting in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, December 
10 to 12, 1945, reaffirmed its stand tak- 
en in 1944 that grazing fees should not 
be increased. The seven resolutions 
adopted by the Council are printed be- 
low. 

In attendance at the meeting were Di- 
rector C, L. Forsling, James A. Scott, 
Depue Falck, and J. H. Leech of the Di- 
rector’s staff, with regional graziers 
from the nine regions and the members 
of the Council, as follows: 

Regional graziers: Harold J. Bur- 
back, Utah; Nic W. Monte, Nevada- 
California; Kenneth C. Ikeler, Oregon; 
Robert E. Morgan, Montana; Kelso P. 
Newman, Idaho; E. R. Greenslet, New 
Mexico; Russell B. Rose, Colorado; C. 
F. Dierking, Arizona; Milton W. Reid, 
Wyoming. 

Council members: Joseph T. Atkins 
and A. R. Spikes, Arizona; Frank Iver- 
son and A. L. Barlow, California; Kelso 
Musser and Dan H. Hughes, Colorado; 
A. Rowley Babcock and Merle L. Drake, 
Idaho; Frank O’Connell and J. C. Mill- 
er, Montana; Gordon Griswold and 
Fred Strosnider, Nevada; A. D. Brown- 
field and Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico; 
J.C. Cecil and Fred A. Phillips, Oregon; 
T. Willard Jones and McKinley Mor- 
rill, Utah; John W. Hay, Jr., and Samuel 
C. Hyatt, Wyoming. 


RESOLUTIONS 


No. 1 Proposed Amendments to Code 


We, the National Advisory Board Council, 
recommend that Section 2, paragraph (0) 
read: “Nonuse is the substantial lack of 
the exercise of the federal range rights for 
which the licensee or permittee is qualified.” 

We recommend that the proposed amend- 
ment to section 6 be not adopted. 

In connection with the above amendments, 
it has been and is now the understanding of 
the permittees that section 8, paragraph (d) 
only apply to fee payment and that there is 


no provision of the Taylor Grazing Act or 
the code which would warrant the forfeiture 
of a grazing privilege under the nonuse reg- 
ulations. We cannot agree that a nonuse, 
either as to numbers or time, in and of itself, 
would warrant a forfeiture. 

We call particular attention to the code 
provision requiring 30 days’ notice of non- 
use prior to the opening of the grazing sea- 
son. Many allotments are not usable except 
there is snow available for the livestock, and 
the permittee would not know 30 days prior 
to the opening of the grazing season wheth- 
er there would or would not be snow. This 
illustrates the proposition that it would be 
very unfair and unjust to permit an enforce- 
ment of a forfeiture provision because of 
nonuse as to time, Many allotments, except 
in a favorable year, will not support the per- 
mitted number. This illustrates that we can- 
not have forfeiture for failure to put on full 
numbers, 

We propose an additional amendment to 
the code which will take care of the proposi- 
tion involved in the submitted amendments, 
also matters discussed in connection with 
limitations. The additional amendment is: 

“Where applications for grazing rights 
have been fully adjudicated in a grazing dis- 
trict, no grazing right that has been in ef- 
fect for four years subsequent to said ad- 
judication shall be denied except for an un- 
allowed nonuse for the period of two con- 
secutive seasons.” 

We recommend the proposed changes in 
connection with elections and advisory board 
meetings permitting same to be held in or 
near a district be adopted, said proposed 
amendments being contained in section 
501.12, District Advisory Boards “Section b, 
elections, time and place of polling, notice; 
(h), meetings, organization.” 


No. 2 Proposed Authority Legislation 


The National Advisory Council of the 
Grazing Service goes on record as opposed 
to all authority legislation, such as Missouri 
Valley Authority, Columbia River Author- 
ity, Colorado River Authority, and all other 
such proposed legislation. We give as our 
reason such legislation tends to set up a 
nationalized or socialized state in the area 
involved. We believe in private enterprise 
and private ownership and principles of 
private ownership are directly opposed to 
the principles set forth in the proposed 
authority legislation. 

Such legislation will wipe out all state 
rights and will imperil the tax structure of 
the several governmental agencies now exist- 
ing in the territory involved. 

We call upon our representatives in Con- 
gress to oppose all such types of legislation. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Texas 
Convention 


Permanent Office Located 


At the 30th annual convention of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation held in San Antonio on De- 


cember 10-11, policies and recom- 
mendations were adopted for the year 
1946. 


Under the able direction of President 
Ray W. Willoughby and Secretary 
Vestel Askew and supported by 10,500 
members, the Texas Association has 
shown phenomonal growth and fi- 
nancial stability during the year 1945. 
Convention attendance was extremely 
large and interest in the problems of the 
industry was displayed by a capacity 
crowd at all meetings. 

The Honorable Coke R. Stevenson, 
Governor of Texas, delivered an out- 
standing address on the present policies 
of our government, or, a lack of policy, 
as he expressed it, and warned of the 
socialistic trends of our government. 

Another outstanding talk was given 
by Rilea W. Doe, vice president of the 
Safeway Stores, entitled ‘Welcome 
Home, Joe,” pointing out the need of 
counseling, advising and assisting in 
every way possible the returning men 
and women who have given their all 
during the war. 

The main sessions were divided into 
a wool and mohair panel, range and 
livestock practices panel, and lamb 
and meat panel. In addition to the 
Texas producers, the following outside 
visitors presented their views: Law- 
rence Myers, assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture; J. B. Wilson, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; 
George Daley, the incoming chief wool 
appraiser; Garland Russell, Swift and 
Company; G. N. Winder, president and 
J. M. Jones, secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association; and A. P. Davies, 
American Meat Institute. 

The Range and Livestock Practices 
Panel was attended by Texas repre-- 
sentatives composed of B. W. Allred, 
Soil Conservation Service; Dr. H. E. 
Parish, Southwest D.D.T. Corporation; 
Dr. I. B. Boughton, Sonora Experiment 
Station; and Dr. Charles Koberg of San 
Angelo, Texas. 
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(Steve) Stumberg, New Texas President 


The entertainment for the convention 
was a dinner for the directors and their 
wives given by the San Antonio Stock 
Yards Company; a buffet dinner for 
warehousemen, members and guests by 
the association; and a dance given by 
the San Antonio Livestock Commission 
Company. 


The following is a summary of the 
resolutions adopted by the convention: 


Expressed appreciation to Governor Coke 
R. Stevenson for setting aside the week of 
December 10 to 17 as “Texas Wool and Mo- 
hair Week.” 

Proposed that the amendment to guaran- 
tee that gasoline tax and motor vehicle reg- 
istration fees be used in the maintenance 
and construction of roads and not diverted 
to other governmental uses be supported by 
the industry. 


Requested that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration immediately remove price ceil- 
ings on Chevon or goat meat, as it is not 
widely consumed nor is the volume of the 
product great. 

Recommended that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture proclaim a comparable price for 
lamb in lieu of the present parity price. 

Urged that a lamb promotion program be 
instituted by the Texas Association and the 
National Association and recommended that 
to aid in this program, 50 cents per car be 
deducted on sheep and lambs from shippers’ 
accounts by the commission firms at all cen- 
tral markets. These funds are to be remit- 
ted to the National Livestock and Meat 
Board and earmarked for lamb promotion 
work to be spent through the direction of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 

Endorsed the predatory animal control 
work of the state and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, although the number of predators 
has increased rapidly. 

Urged that increased appropriation be 
made for this work. 





Urged that the State Health Department , 
hasten application of the newly passed Live- : 
stock Law in the State of Texas. 


Requested range research to determine 
the economical practices which should be 
adopted in Texas, endorsed the proposed 
range research program of the Ranch Ex- 
periment Station and the Texas A&M Col- 
lege, and requested that the State of Texas 
appropriate funds for this purpose. 

Approved of and endorsed the recent ac- 
tion of the Lamb Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, whose objectives are as follows: 

1. To provide sufficient returns to grow- 
ers and feeders to maintain a healthy sheep’ 
and lamb industry. 

: To move toward a free economy. 

To remove subsidies while purchasing, 


mE. is sufficiently good to absorb the; | 
amount of the subsidies. " 


' 


4. To provide for even distribution of army. 
products. 
tecommended the complete removal of; 
price control on lamb and mutton and at the. 
same time removal of subsidies on slaughter ' 
sheep and lambs, 


Asked that Commodity Credit Corporation ; 
announce immediately the wool program for 
1946. i 


tecommended that the tariff duty on wool 
be increased to make up for the difference 
of the cost of production in the United States| 
and foreign sheep raising countries. 


Asked that the Department of Agr ieul!! 
ture establish a comparable price for wool. 


X%ecommended that the Commodity Credit. 
Corporation be the sole purchasers of all; 
domestic and foreign wools until such time! 
as the domestic stockpile is depleted, and! 
further recommended that the United States| 
Government establish import quotas on wool| 
and the manufactures of wool. 


tecommended that the Texas legislature: 
set aside more adequate funds for research; 
into additional uses for wool and mohair. ! 


tecommended that the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association take steps to se- 
cure the cooperation of all livestock associa- 
tions with the object of coordinating their 
efforts. 


Thanked the outside speakers for their 
attendance at the convention. 


Commended the splendid work of J. B. 
Wilson, legislative representative of the 
National Wool Growers Association, for his 
efforts on behalf of the industry through his 
long period of service in Washington. 


At the business session of the board 
of directors, it was voted to locate the 
office of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association permanently at San 
Angelo, Texas. It was also decided that 
the 1946 convention would be held at 
Fort Worth. I: 


The officers elected to carry on the 
work of the association for 1946 are as 
follows: S. L. (Steve) Stumberg, Sand- 
erson, Texas, president; Bryan Hunt of 
Sonora, Texas, first vice president; ’ 
Clayton Puckett, Fort Stockton, Texas, 
second vice president; and Vestel As- 
kew, San Angelo, Texas, was reelected 
secretary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association. 


J.M.J. 
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Help For The Industry 


A Summary of the Senate Wool Hearing 


By J. B. Wilson 


To J. B. Wilson, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association, rightfully 
belongs the credit for securing a spec- 
ial study of the sheepmen’s plight by 
the U. S. Senate at this time. It cli- 
maxes years of constant vigil over the 
wool growers’ interests in Washington. 
For the convenience of the Special Sen- 
ate Committee to Investigate the Pro- 
duction, Transportation and Market- 
ing of Wool, Mr. Wilson summarized 
the testimony at the hearings in this 
statement which he presented to them 
on December 6. 


want to take this opportunity, both 

personally and on behalf of the wool 
growers of this country, to thank the 
Committee and the counsel for the Com- 
mittee for the splendid work they have 
done. 

These hearings have been the most 
complete ever held by a Congressional 
committee with reference to the wool 


} industry. We are particularly grateful 


to the Chairman of the Committee for 
the way he has conducted the hearings. 
He has shown an understanding of our 
problems that has amazed all of those 


| attending the hearings and has each day 


SOP FEO 





pointed up the most important ques- 
tions. Both he and the Committee have 
done a very thorough and workmanlike 
job. : 

Never have I attended hearings 
where the record has been so complete 
and the principal facts so non-contro- 
versial. 

We are also grateful to the senators 
who, although not members of the Com- 
mittee, have helped out by their attend- 
ance and questions and also to the mem- 
bers of the House who have attended 
practically all sessions of the Commit- 
tee and taken an active part in the dis- 
cussions, 

We particularly desire to commend 
the Chairman for the way he conducted 
the hearings in the form of a round-table 
discussion, permitting anyone interest- 
ed to interrogate any of the witnesses. 
Because of this round-table discussion, 
no one in any way connected with the 
industry can complain that he was not 
given full opportunity to present his 
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J. B. Wilson 


case. If his case was not presented, it 
was his own fault. The Chairman has 
been very patient and extremely fair 
to everyone. 

I apologize in advance to the Commit- 
tee for the repetition that will necessar- 
ily appear in my testimony—repetition 
that I believe may be pardoned because 
of the serious nature of the situation. 


Cost of Production 


Cost of production figures on both 
wool and lambs were presented to the 
Committee by the United States Tariff 
Commission and by Dr. A. F. Vass of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wyoming. The Chairman invited 
other governmental agencies to com- 
ment on these cost figures but as I re- 
call it, there was no criticism of either 
the cost figures presented by the Tariff 
Commission or Dr. Vass so we must 
assume that the figures presented by 
the Tariff Commission were correct for 
cost of production for the entire coun- 
try and the figures presented by Dr. 
Vass were correct for my own State of 
Wyoming. 

I respectfully urge that the Commit- 
tee suggest to governmental depart- 
ments, who admit they do not have cost 
of production figures, that such depart- 
ments accept the figures of the United 
States Tariff Commission without ques- 
tion. The Tariff Commission is a fact- 
finding and not an administrative 
agency and we believe its cost figures 
should be accepted by every govern- 
mental department. 


All witnesses appearing before the 
Committee, so far asI recall, are in com- 
plete agreement that the domestic wool 
growing industry is essential and that 
it should be maintained in a healthy 
condition and further that the wool 
grower is entitled to the cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. 

Having agreed on these premises then 
the question arises as to the best rem- 
edy—before taking up the principal 
remedies suggested, I would like to re- 
fer to a few other matters. 


Research 


First, I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of the Committee the matter of 
research which was stressed several 
times by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Aside from the research conduct- 
ed by the Army and Navy no research 
on wool has ever been conducted by our 
government. True, there has been 
some research in breeding and research 
on the shrinkage of grease wool, but in 
the broad field of research to discover 
new uses for wool, better methods of 
dyeing and finishing goods and many 
other important research problems, 
nothing has been done by our govern- 
ment. 

The principal wool producing coun- 
tries in the United Kingdom have 
passed legislation levying a tax on all 
wool produced in their countries and 
the amount raised by this tax is matched 
by direct government appropriations. 
The funds are to be expended for wool 
research and promotion. The wool 
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growers in this country are just now 
starting on research but on an extreme- 
ly small scale due to insufficient funds. 
These funds for research are raised by 
voluntary contributions from the grow- 
ers. 


We believe that the Committee can 
properly suggest that our government 
should undertake a broad research 
program on wool. Such a program 
should have the benefit of the research 
done by the Army and the Navy and 
we hope that the Committee will ask 
the Army and Navy to make a full re- 
port on the research they have done 
on wool with particular reference to 
the superiority of wool fibers over other 
fibers for certain goods and garments 
and that such report be made a part 
of the records of your Committee. 


The work on core shrinkage which 
has been referred to before your Com- 
mittee is by far the most important work 
ever undertaken, so far as wool growers 
are concerned, by our Department of 
Agriculture. It is comparatively simple 
to determine the grade of wool, but to 
determine its shrinkage requires the 
services of an expert, and it has been 
shown—and I think to the satisfaction 
of the Committee—that these experts 
are not nearly as correct as the me- 
chanical determination of shrinkage by 
the core method. At the present price 
of fine wool, each 1 per cent variation 
in shrinkage means a difference of 1.8 
cents per grease pound in the value of 
the wool. The Department of Agricul- 
ture this year has made splendid pro- 
gress in this core shrinkage work and 
we believe that this particular research 
should be considerably expanded. We 
fail to see any reason why the results of 
the core shrinkage work should not be 
given to the growers whose wool is test- 
ed, when such results are requested by 
the grower. 


Announcement should be made 
promptly that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s wool purchase program 
will continue and that the price paid 
will be no lower than the price paid for 
the 1944 and 1945 domestic wool clips. 
While indications are that the program 
will be continued, we can see no reason 
why the uncertainty cannot be dis- 
pelled and announcement made 
promptly, and urge that such an an- 
nouncement be made at once. An- 
nouncement of the continuation of the 
program until June 30, 1946, was made 
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nearly one year ago, and we urge the 
Committee to press this matter vigor- 
ously. 


Parity prices for wool and lambs, as 
has been pointed out repeatedly by the 
Chairman and has been testified to by 
witnesses, are unfair to both sheep and 
lambs. Where parity prices are unfair, 
as in the case of our products, it was 
apparently the intention of Congress 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should establish a comparable price. 
While the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has been purchasing wool for the 
past three years on a price basis that 
would approximate the comparable 
price for wool, the Department of Agri- 
culture has not yet seen fit to establish 
a comparable price. In considering the 
question of a comparable price for wool 
and lambs, it must be borne in mind 
that such comparable price would be 
well under the cost of production. It is 
our opinion that a comparable price on 
wool and lambs should be established 
promptly and we urge the Committee 
to take action that will bring this about. 


In considering the wool question, it 
should always be borne in mind that 
while improved machinery has been de- 
veloped and used to harvest and manu- 
facture other agricultural commodities, 
there have been no technical improve- 
ments that would in any way lessen the 
cost of producing wool and lambs. Nor 
have any such improvements been sug- 
gested. 


Other witnesses have pointed out the 
economic importance of the wool grow- 
ing industry to our western states. In 
cash income in my own State of Wyom- 
ing, the wool growing industry usual- 
ly ranks second or third. Without a 
wool growing industry in Wyoming, the 
financing of the county, school dis- 
tricts, and state government would be 
seriously affected. Large areas of graz- 
ing land would become worthless as 
would large acreages of crop-producing 
lands whose crops are fed to livestock. 
I question whether the people in the 
western states themselves realize the 
economic importance of the wool grow- 
ing industry to their respective states. 


Sheep Numbers 


I am convinced that the figures of 
sheep population put out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture are ultra- 
conservative. For example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated the 
1944 wool clip of Wyoming at 27,591,000 





pounds. The year 1944 offered the first 
opportunity that the government de- 
partments have had for securing actual 
and accurate figures of wool production 
for each state, because the Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchased the en- 
tire 1944 wool clip. There was no other 
buyer; no wool was held on ranches in 
Wyoming. The Department of Agricul- 
ture had access to the figures on wool 
purchases made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and we find it diffi- 
cult to understand why the Department 
of Agriculture did not make a correc- 
tion in their figures for 1944. 
According to the figures we have re- 
ceived, railroads serving Wyoming dur- 
ing the calendar year 1944 had wool 
shipments amounting to 24,302,931 
pounds. To these figures must be add- 
ed the shipments by truck to ware- 
houses located in Colorado, Montana, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Utah. 
These shipments amounted to 743,000 
pounds or a grand total shipped by rail 
and truck of 25,046,030 pounds. From 
these shipments by rail must be deduct- 
ed the 1943 wool that was shipped by 
warehouses in Wyoming during the cal- 
endar year 1944. These shipments 
amounted to a total of 1,439,787 pounds. 
Deducting these shipments would leave 
the total wool production of Wyoming 
for 1944 at 23,606,234 pounds. From 
this would have to be deducted the tare, 
which is the weight of the wool bags, 
which would amount to approximately 
253,612 pounds. This would leave the 
net wool production of 23,352,632 
pounds for the year 1944. It is probable 
that some of the wool we have credited 
as shipped by truck to warehouses in 
Colorado and Montana may have been 
shipped by rail. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation advised us that they have 


purchased a total of 22,363,224 pounds ff 
.of wool. 
some Wyoming wool was lost in grad- § 


It is of course conceivable that 


ing. However, we believe that the wool 
clip of Wyoming for 1944 did not exceed 
23,300,000 pounds, which would leave 
the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mate approximately 4,300,000 pounds 
too high. 


When we took this matter up with 


the Department of Agriculture, giving | 


them the figures we have quoted here- 
in, they finally admitted that their esti- 
mate might have been 4 per cent too 
high for the entire United States. 


These reductions in sheep numbers 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Cannons 
Over 


Idaho 


By William Sharp 


William Sharp, Pocatello, Idaho, 
author of the famous Letters from a 
Sheepherder to His Pal which ran in 
the Wool Grower some years ago, re- 
turns this month with a very readable 
comment on governmental condemna- 
tion suits. 


A short ten years ago, if any man had 

dared to predict that one bright 
sunny day the United States Navy 
would invade the Sovereign State of 
Idaho lock, stock, and barnacle, bring- 
ing along everything it had except flat 
tops, fog horns and seasickness, that 
man most assuredly would have been 
herded gently but insistently into an 
institution located in the metropolis of 
Blackfoot, where men of such ad- 
vanced ideas are housed and enter- 
tained at the state’s expense. Neverthe- 
less, that is exactly what happened. Up 
at Farragut those little white caps that 
sit so jauntily on the back of our young 
sailors’ heads are more plentiful than 
seagulls in a new-plowed field; and 
most boys over five years old in that 
region can sing Anchors Aweigh more 
or less tunefully—they pick it up from 
their older sisters. 

That’s in the Farragut sector. Down 
in southeastern Idaho the Navy in- 
fluence is just as pronounced. Four 
miles north of Pocatello, for instance, 
the Navy built a thirty million dollar 
gun re-lining plant—the biggest factory 
of its kind in the world. Here battle- 
worn cannons are re-bored and general- 
ly made like new. Then, just to make 
use of a few adjoining lots, the Navy 
erected several million dollars’ worth 
of ordnance depots with railroad tracks 
inside and traveling cranes capable of 
hoisting anything from a case of beer 
to an armored tank. So it does look as 
if the Navy had dropped anchors in Ida- 
ho for a long time to come. 


This gun re-lining plant called for a 
proving ground where the repaired 
cannons could be tried out before send- 
ing them back into action again. What 
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This is a photograph of the United States Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho. 








It is the second 


largest plant of this kind in the world, and can handle, for re-boring and re-rifling, the largest caliber 


cannon used by the Navy. 


the Navy needed here was lots of open 
space and unobstructed distance, a 
place where the chance of accidentally 
hitting some innocent taxpayer was re- 
mote. 

The Arco Desert was practically 
tailor-made for just such a purpose. It 
was close by, too, and could be reached 
by rail or truck. Pilots of reconnaissance 
planes flying over the contemplated 
area reported that they had seen noth- 
ing but rocks, sagebrush, cactus, rab- 
bits, and a young squaw. The Navy 
sent a task force out to cope with the 
problem of removing the squaw—a 
couple of marines recuperating from 
Okinawa volunteered for the mission— 
and sent surveyors out into the desert 
to establish boundaries. The task 
force came back with word that the 
squaw was part of a mirage and that 
there were no further obstacles in the 
way of establishing a first class gun 
proving range. The Navy rustled some 
shovels and started digging its gun pits. 

Most stockmen operating sheep or 
cattle outfits on range adjoining the 
western slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
are familiar with the lava-studded to- 
pography of the Arco Desert. There 
seems to be nothing out there anywhere 
that a sixteen-inch projectile could mar 
either in beauty or usefulness. If the 
Navy had pointed its cannon the other 
way about they would have dropped 
their lethal parcels within the realms of 
the Craters of the Moon—that hell- 
spawned cemetery of dead volcanoes 
and unhallowed ages—where a burnt- 
out world lies prostrate under the sun, 
seared, tortured, and petrified in the 








Captain W. E. Brown, U.S.N., Commanding Officer 
U. S. Navy Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho. 





No, this is not a grove of trees anda spring. It 
shows one of the Navy’s big experimental blasts 


on the Arco Desert. It was for such work as this 
that the Navy had to have so much room. 
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relentless clutch of geologic rigor 
mortis. It is the only place known 
where a man can walk away from his 
shadow. So indescribably great is the 
chaos here that an eighteen-inch can- 
non couldn’t add to the existing con- 
fusion and probably wouldn’t raise ev- 
en an echo. It would be like shooting 
at a corpse; and the Navy decided 
against using the Craters as a target. 

In the meantime the surveyors had 
laid out a strip of country nine miles 
wide by about thirty miles in length. 
Construction crews got busy with the 
erection of administration buildings and 
living quarters for workmen. A huge 
water tank mushroomed up, and in a 
surprisingly short time a small city 
blossomed in the midst of the desert 
where for a thousand years nothing but 
cactus and sage had flourished. From 
the far Pacific guns began to arrive, 
guns scarcely cool from the heat of 
enemy bombardments in our wrathful 
island war on the Japs. So quietly had 
all this development gone on that it 
came as a distinct surprise to most Ida- 
hoans when the Big Berthas began to 
belch in their pits and sent their shells 
screaming across the countryside. The 
gun-proving range was an accomplished 
fact and in full operation. 

In order to understand the manner in 
which the government acquires title to 
such large tracts of land—the area cov- 
ered by this gun-proving range involves 
well over a hundred and fifty thousand 
acres—it becomes necessary at this 
point to pause briefly for a review of 
the legal process employed, for it is 
identical with the method used wher- 
ever it becomes necessary for the gov- 
ernment to take over privately owned 
property for the benefit of the people. 

The first step on the part of the gov- 
ernment is to have the property it de- 
sires appraised by competent apprais- 
ers. The owner can then accept the 
price these appraisers arrive at, or he 
can let the government bring a con- 
demnation suit, to be tried before a 
jury. In such event the government 
issues what is known as a “declaration 
of taking,” an instrument that serves 
the dual purpose of giving notice to the 
owner and at the same time appropriat- 
ing his title’and interest to the property 
involved. 

Such a suit is brought in a United 
States District Court. The jury is chos- 
en in exactly the same manner, and 
from the identical panel of jurors, as in 
cases involving, say, a colored man for 
robbing a chicken roost or a white man 
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for robbing a bank. The task of bring- 
ing government and land owner to- 
gether on a fair price for condemned 
property is here turned over to the pro- 
verbial “twelve men, good and true,” 
and their decision becomes final. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, where it can be 
shown that the jury was misinformed 
on important data pertaining to such 
property, no further appeal is possible. 

When the survey of the Arco Gun 
Range boundary was completed it was 
found to include about eight thousand 
acres of land belonging to the State of 
Idaho, and a couple of thousand acres 
that were owned by private parties. By 
far the largest part of all this region was 
desert land that had little value as farm 
land and was not worthless enough to 
have scenic possibilities. In other 
words, it wouldn’t pay to farm it; and 
it would not pay to put up a hot dog 
stand and charge admission to sit in a 
car and gaze at the scenic angle in 
breathless rapture. 


Nevertheless, these drawbacks not- 
withstanding, men had gone out into 
that waste and located homesteads. 
They hed taken their wives out there, 
and their cows, and had hauled water 
for them in barrels to quench their thirst 
in the heat of summer; and they had 
lived out there during the bleak winter 
months, and burned sagebrush to keep 
from freezing to death. In the end 
Uncle Sam had given them a deed to 
the land. Surely, these people had 
earned their homesteads the hard way. 


But Uncle Sam was now at war with 
three major powers, and he needed 
some unfrequented country in which to 
limber up his guns—and he wanted the 
land back. He didn’t want farm land 
and he cared nothing about the scenic 
aspect. The question then quite nat- 
urally arose: what kind of land is this? 


The government solved that question 
in a single word: pasture. Sheep had 
grazed out there, and cattle. But it 
was not good pasture simply because 
it was too far from water. Cattle or 
sheep could stay out there only during 
wet spells, or when the ground was 
covered with snow. Government ap- 
praisers, considering these patent facts, 
had appraised the land at twenty cents 
an acre. The homesteaders thought 
twenty dollars an acre would be about 
right—some were willing to com- 
promise at around ten dollars. Natural- 
ly, the difference of opinion here was 
too great to be settled by any means 
other than court action. Consequently 
the government brought suit to con- 





demn the land involved and to set the 
price for the same by jury trial. 

The case was set for ten o’clock on 
the morning of the eighteenth day of 
October, 1945, in the eastern division of 
the United States Court, at Pocatello, 
before Chief Justice Chase A. Clark, of 
the Idaho Supreme Court. 

Attorneys Ralph Jones and H. J. 
Swanson of Pocatello, and Ralph A\l- 
baugh of Idaho Falls, represented the 
homesteaders and other private land 
owners; Assistant Attorney General J. 
R. Smead, and Robert Coulter, chair- 
man of the Idaho State Land Board, rep- 
resented the State of Idaho; and Assist- 
ant United States District Attorneys E. 
H. Casterline and M. Gee of Boise, rep- 
resented the United States Government. 

It was an imposing array of legal tal- 
ent, with crack attorneys on both sides. 
Promptly at ten o’clock on the date set 
the trial opened. A tentative jury hav- 
ing been impaneled, Attorney Caster- 
line started the legal ball rolling. 

The first juror was up for examina- 
tion and had stated his name, age, and 
occupation. A likely looking man, prob- 
ably suitable to both sides. 

“Would you be prejudiced against the 
government,” Attorney Casterline then 
asked, “because it is taking over private 
property for the public good?” 

“No.” Something about the man in- 
spired confidence, and Attorney Caster- 
line quickly accepted him for the gov- 
ernment. A few questions from At- 
torney Swanson, a nod of the head from 
the other attorneys, and he became the 
first juror on this case. 

I happened to be sitting on a bench 
in the last row back in the court room. 
Presently a plump little woman, whose 
keen blue eyes were in sharp contrast 
to the tinge of gray that was creeping 
into her dark brown hair, slid over and 
jabbed me in the ribs with her elbow. 

“Hello, Bill! taking in the show?” 

For a brief moment I didn’t recognize 
her; I hadn’t seen Maud Milton in years, 
and she’d grown a little stouter. Maud 
lives on a dry farm about ten miles east 
of the gun range with a husband, a trac- 
tor, and half a dozen cows, Some years 
crops are a little short; but when it 
rains the farm does pretty well, and of 
late Maud has put plenty of grain into 
the elevator—more than ten thousand 
dollars’ worth last fall. 


“Hello, Maud—am I glad to see you!” 
We sort of cuddled up on the bench and 
renewed acquaintance. Then I hap- 
pened to catch the judge’s eye, and 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Intestinal Parasites of Sheep 


By Hadleigh Marsh 


One of the country’s leading author- 
ities on sheep diseases, Dr. Hadleigh 
Marsh, pathologist of the Veterinary 
Research Laboratory at the Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana, dis- 
cusses a problem here that is of acute 
importance in several sections of the 
West and of general interest to sheep- 
men everywhere—sheep parasites. 


OF the diseases which affect sheep, 
and cause financial loss to sheep 
owners, the condition which has re- 
ceived the most publicity is parasitism 
in its various manifestations. This has 
been particularly true in the past few 
years, when the drugstores and the ad- 
vertising pages of livestock publications 
are full of advice and information as to 
how to prevent this kind of loss by the 
use of medicines and salt mixtures pre- 
pared and sold by various producers of 
medicines and mineral mixtures. 


As the sheep owner is exposed to 
this continuous sales pressure, it might 
be of value to discuss the general prob- 
lem of intestinal parasites of sheep, with 
the objective of attempting to analyze 
the situation so that the sheep owner 
may be better informed as to the para- 
site situation under various conditions 
of sheep husbandry; and so that with 
proper veterinary advice and service, 
he may be in a better position to insti- 
tute the control measures that may be 
necessary. 


Our knowledge of sheep parasites is 
increasing every year, but there is much 
yet to be learned, and we do not have 
the answers to all the questions which 
arise. In 1931, in one of a series of 
articles in the National Wool Grower 
on diseases of sheep, I discussed the in- 
ternal parasites of sheep. The general 
principles brought out in that article 
were correct, but some of the ideas held 
at that time, both as to the worms them- 
selves and as to the treatment, have 
been superseded, because of new infor- 
mation which has been gained by ob- 
servation and experiment. But there 
still is much to be learned. 


The problem of sheep parasites is not 
the same for all parts of the country or 
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for all types of sheep operation. Farm 
flocks of sheep in any pazt of the coun- 
try are more subject to injury ky intest- 
inal worms than are the range bands of 
the West. This is principally due to 
the fact that the farm sheep are confined 
to small high-producing pastures, so 
that the concentration of sheep per acre 
is high. These farm pastures are also 
relatively moist, either from rainfall or 
irrigation. The eggs of the worms are 
dropped on the grass in the droppings 
of the sheep, and hatch into worm lar- 
vae, which are picked up by other sheep 
eating the grass. Moisture favors the 
hatching of the eggs and development 
of the larvae. The result is that sheep 
on farm pastures have a much better 
opportunity to build up a heavy concen- 
tration of worms than sheep run on dry 
range where the number of sheep per 
acre is much smaller. 


Different Species of Worms 


Different parts of the country also 
differ in the species of worms which are 
most abundant. In the eastern and cen- 
tral states the worm which has caused 
the most trouble is the stomach worm. 
This is a small round worm located only 
in the fourth stomach. It is sometimes 
present in very large numbers. It isa 
blood-sucker, and removes so much 
blood from the sheep that the sheep 
become anemic and weak, and many 
die. This kind of worm is also present 
to some extent in the western states, but 
is not generally distributed among 
range sheep. Except in a few farm 
flocks, it is not often an important para- 
site in the West. 


Another worm which is serious in 
the eastern and central states, and 
which has not been found at all in the 
Rocky Mountain and west coast states 
is the nodular worm. This is a very 
small round worm which burrows into 
the walls of both the large and small in- 
testines, producing nodules which ruin 
the intestines for use as sausage cas- 
ings. 

There are three other types of very 
minute roundworms which are found 
to some extent in sheep in all parts of 
the country. One of these (Ostertagia) 


is found in the fourth stomach, and is a 
very small brown hair-like worm, about 
one-half inch long. It is not often pres- 
ent in large enough numbers to be 
harmful. The other two kinds of round- 
worm are found in the small intestines, 
mostly in the first 20 feet. One of these 
(Trichostrongylus) is so small that it 
can not be seen when the intestine is 
opened for post mortem examination, 
but, nevertheless, may be present in 
very large numbers, as many as 50,000. 
These worms are quite commonly found 
in small numbers in sheep without 
causing any visible harm, but when they 
are present in large numbers they may 
cause a severe diarrhea and even death. 
The other worm in this group is the 
thread-necked worm (Nematodirus) 
which is large enough to be seen when 
present in any considerable number, 
being about 1 inch long. They appear 
reddish and are usually more or less 
coiled, the forward portion of the worm 
being much more slender than the rear 
end. These worms are quite commonly 
present in small numbers, and may 
cause some trouble when found in large 
numbers. 

There are two larger roundworms 
which can be easily seen in the large 
intestine. One is the whipworm (Tri- 
churis) and the other is sometimes 
called the large-mouth bowel worm 
(Chabertia). As a rule these two do 
not cause much trouble, but occasional- 
ly one finds the large intestine badly 
inflamed by heavy infection with the 
bowel worm. 

In addition to these several kinds of 
small roundworms, there are two kinds 
of tapeworms in sheep. One is the 
fringed tapeworm which is found in 
many western sheep in the bile-ducts of 
the liver and in the first portion of the 
small intestine. This worm apparently 
causes little damage, except in causing 
condemnation of lamb livers in slaugh- 
tering establishments. The other tape- 
worm is commonly found in the small 
intestine, where it may reach a length 
of as much as 16 feet. They are so con- 
spicuous when an intestine is opened 
for examination that the sheepman is 
apt to think they are causing his trou- 
bles, when in reality the sheep may be 
carrying large numbers of the round- 
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worms which are too small to be seen. 
It is not known just how harmful the 
tapeworms may be, but they do not do 
the lambs any good when present in con- 
siderable numbers. 


Principal Loss in Lambs 


In general, the principal damage done 
by intestinal worms is in lambs. The 
mature sheep develop a resistance to 
the effects of the worms, and usually 
carry fewer worms than the lambs. 
However, the lambs pick up the infec- 
tion from worm eggs dropped by the 
ewes. Therefore, the ideal ewe would 
be a sheep free from worms. 


In the farm lambs of the eastern and 
central states, the status of intestinal 
parasites is quite well established and 
understood, and the stomach worm and 
nodular worm age so prominent in their 
effects, that they are known to be im- 
portant and must be combated. 


In the range sheep of the West, the 
significance of parasites is not so well 
established, although as the country be- 
comes more thickly settled and the 
ranges are somewhat restricted, para- 
sites appear to be gaining somewhat in 
importance. In the majority of range 
sheep, the number of worms is so low, 
due to the semi-arid nature of the range 
and the large area grazed per sheep, 
that the very nature of the range busi- 
ness prevents serious worm troubles. 
This seems to be particularly true where 
the sheep go to the mountains for sum- 
mer range. In this connection, it should 
be said that in some outfits where buck 
lambs are brought down early from 
summer range to irrigated pastures or 
meadows, or when ewe lambs are car- 
ried over under the same conditions, a 
concentration of intestinal worms may 
develop which causes trouble. 


During the past 4 years the Montana 
Veterinary Research Laboratory has 
been investigating reported worminess 
in lambs in the so-called Northern Great 
Plains area. In that area there has been 
some trouble with diarrhea in lambs in 
August, and the lamb-buyers have com- 
plained that they were wormy. Ifi most 
cases we have not been able to clearly 
prove that parasites were the cause of 
the trouble, as usually we did not find 
evidence of the worms being present in 
as large numbers as is considered neces- 
sary to produce symptoms. In some 
cases, however, parasites were present 
in sufficient numbers to cause trouble. 
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Treatment and Control 


As to treatment and control, we have 
an effective treatment for stomach 
worms and nodular worms in pheno- 
thiazine. For the intestinal roundworms 
found more commonly in western sheep, 
phenothiazine is less effective as a treat- 
ment. In fact, our experience leads us 
to the belief that treatment of western 
ewes with phenothiazine probably does 
not pay, unless the sheep happen to 
have a heavy stomach worm infection. 
This is partly due to the fact that range 
ewes usually carry only relatively small 
numbers of worms. But we do believe 
that, even though parasites do not cause 
visible symptoms in most of our western 
lambs, the use of phenothiazine in salt 
may pay, in many cases, because it pre- 
vents the development of the larvae in 
the droppings of ewes, and _ the 
lambs are thus not exposed to infec- 
tion. We have some evidence that this 
may put enough extra pounds on the 
lambs to more than pay for the pheno- 
thiazine. 


If lambs do develop symptoms which 
are thought to be caused by worms, such 


Three kinds of intestinal worms. 
At the left are two roundworms, indicated by arrows. 
is the small worm often found in the stomach (Ostertagia)—not the 
true stomach worm. The lower one is the thread-necked worm from 
the small intestine (Nematodirus). 





as unthriftiness and diarrhea, it is ad- 
visable to get a diagnosis by a veteri- 
narian if possible before trying treat- 
ments, because the condition may not 
be due to parasites, or if it is, the kind 
of parasites involved determines to 
some extent the type of treatment. If 
stomach worms are the principal of- 
fenders, diarrhea is not a prominent 


(Continued on page 56) 

















Wormy lamb, showing unthrifty appearance, and 
rough wool. 


The large worm is a tapeworm. 
The upper one 
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From Our Schools Come 


Agriculture looks forward with confidence to to- 
morrow because its youth is being trained prop- 
erly today. 

Our United States public school system has 
taught scientific agriculture to millions of boys and 
girls in the vocational agriculture courses of nearly 
10,000 rural high schools. Here students learn the 
improvement and proper use of the soil which is 
our basic wealth; how to produce ton litters of pork 
in less than six months; the care and repair of farm 
machinery; and many other vital things. 

Such studies create an interest in research and 
this is important—for scientific research is vital in 
agriculture and other industries. Science has been 
back of the development of modern farm machin- 
ery; of cows that produce 15,000 pounds of milk; 
hybrid corn; breeds of beef cattle, hogs and sheep 
capable of converting feed into meat and fiber 
economically and speedily. Research in the science 
of agriculture is a major national resource which 
has contributed largely to the high standard of 
American living. 





$5 FOR YOUR GOOD IDEAS! 


Ideas and special tools or gadgets which have helped you 
in your farm or ranch work can help others. We will pay 
you $5 for each one you send us which we publish on this 
page. Address Agricultural Good Ideas Editor, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. We cannot return unused 
items—sorry. 





A RECORD TO BEAT 


Who will be America’s Star Farmer of 1946? He’ll 
have to be good to beat the record of Gordon Eich- 
horn of Marion County, Ohio, who won this top award 
of the Future Farmers of America at. their 1945 Na- 
tional Convention last fall. A high school freshman in 
1939 with one sow, two steers and 26 sheep, Gordon 
now has 60 hogs, 90 sheep, 1,500 chickens, land and 
equipment for a total net worth of more than $8,300. 
He farms his own land, is partner with his dad on 186 
acres, and rents from his neighbors 96 acres more on 
which he raises corn, alfalfa, small grains and clover. 


























MEAT BUYING CUSTOMS 


Bostonians like beef from heavy steers, St. Louisans pre- 
fer beef from light ones. It is of interest to livestock pro- 
ducers and meat packers that taste, money-to-spend, sea- 
sons, beliefs and habits all affect meat buying customs in 
different parts of the United States. Our new 16 mm. 
moving picture sound film, animated and in color, ““MEAT 
BUYING CUSTOMS,”’ explains these differences. In- 
teresting for lodge, grange, school or church shows, and 
farm and livestock meetings. You pay only transporta- 
tion one way. Write to Department 128, Swift & Com- 
pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 





Our CITY COUSIN 









Ate RIGHT! ALL RIGHTS 
ONE FOR HOT AND ONE 
FOR COLD, BUT WHAT ARE 
THE OTHER TWO FOR? 











Cash Prizes for BEST LETTERS 


on ‘‘Methods Employed by Meat Packers in Marketing 
Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter and Cheese.’’ Not more 
than 500 words. 

1st prize, $75—2nd, $50—3rd, $25—next ten, 

$10 each—next thirty, $5 each. 

Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 
We are offering these prizes because we believe that live- 
stock producers have a “‘business interest’”’ in our market- 
ing methods... and because we believe that your views 
will be of value to us. To help you write your contest let- 
ters we’ll be glad to send you the information we have on 
the subject. Write to F. M.-Simpson, Department 128, 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 

This contest starts now, ends May 1, 1946. It is open 

to all. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


... that a man who is prejudiced is usually merely 
misinformed. — 

... that it’s smart to live as though you expected to 
“> die tomorrow—and to farm as though you expected 
to live forever. 
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Several times in this space, I 
have invited producers of agri- 

cultural products to come and 
see us. As a result of this, we have had quite a 
number of visitors. Conversations with these 
visitors have been very interesting and helpful to 
me and have brought out many of the ideas which 
producers have regarding the livestock and meat 
industry. 

Some recent conversations indicated that quite 
a number of producers think that there are less 
than a hundred meat packers in the United States, 
in fact some thought there were as few as ten. 
This idea seems to come from the fact that many 
of them ship their livestock to only one market 
and are familiar only with the number of meat 
packing plants at that market. I am sure that it 
wiil interest all of you to know that there are more 
than 3,500 meat packers in the United States. In 
addition, there are upwards of 22,500 other com- 
mercial slaughterers. 

The only way those 26,000 companies and peo- 
ple can make money in their business is to sell 
meat. And to sell meat they must buy livestock. 
So all over the country—from Portland, Oregon, 
to Portland, Maine, from the Rio Grande to the 
Canadian border—these competing livestock buy- 
ers are bidding against each other for the essential 
material of their businesses—the cattle, calves, 
hogs, and sheep produced by American farmers 
and ranchers. The buyers who get that livestock 
are the ones who bid the highest prices in their 
particular areas. 


EM. Simp son, 


Agricultural Research Department 
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-—— Mlavtha Lagan Recipe fos 
BAKED SPARERIBS wits DRESSING 


= 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| For six servings, use 4 pounds pork spareribs. Combine 
1 1 teaspoon salt, 4 cups soft bread crumbs, % cup 
| diced onion, 1 cup chopped apple, and 1 cup water. 
| Pat out | inch thick in greased dripping pan. 

; Wipe spareribs. Salt. Place over bread dressing. 
| Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 2 hours. 
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IT PAYS TO KEEP FARM 
ACCOUNTS 


By E. C. YOUNG 


Professor of Agricultural Economics 
Purdue Umversity 


Profits are the final test of good farming. 
Farm accounts give the results of manage- 
ment in dcilars and cents. Vell kept rec- 
ords are a check on management. They 
serve as a basis for determining the success or failure of 
crop and livestock practices. Properly kept, they ider tify 
the profitable and unprofitable enterprises and sug;est 
points at which improvements can be made. 

Farm records are nothing more than an orderly classi- 
fic:::ion of your financial experience. To be most valuable, 
they must be simple and they must be used. 

Nost state colleges furnish simplified account books 
which can be obtained through your county agent. Scme- 
times it is better to plan your own accounting system in 
an ordinary ledger. If ali your cash income is deposited 
in the bank and ai/ your outgo is paid by check, you can 
use the bank records of your deposits and checks as a 
basis for your accounts or as a check on your own records. 
Your records will be more valuable if you irclude an 
annual inventory along with your record of cash receipts 
and expenses. 





E. C. Young 





FEEDING EARLY-LAMBING EWES. To de- 
velop good milk-producing ewes, and therefore good 
early lambs, winter feeding is important. Feed them 
plenty of top-quality legume hay and just enough grain 
to keep them in good condition, gaining a little weight. 
And don’t forget exercise. It makes lambing easier and 
helps save a higher percentage of lambs. 





* 


* * NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS—AND YOURS * * * 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Hearing Digest Senate Wool 


Second Installment 


N digesting the testimony and the 
cross-examination of witnesses be-- 
fore the special Senate Committee to 
Investigate the Production, Transporta- 
tion, and Marketing of Wool in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (November 27-December 
6), we have attempted to pick out the 
material of most current interest to 
growers. It should be remembered, 
however, that through the hearings a 
very complete history of the war period, 
as it relates particularly to the wool 
growing industry, has been compiled. 
Preliminary statements were carried in 
the December Wool Grower (page 5). 
The story of the foreign wool stock- 
pile in this country was told (Novem- 
ber 20) by Mr. John T. Goodloe, gen- 
eral counsel, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and Stuart K. Barnes, ex- 
ecutive director of the Office of Defense 
Supplies. 


Disposal of the Wool Stockpile 


Starting out as a 250,000,000 pound 
strategic stockpile in the late months of 
1941, not to be sold in this country un- 
less an emergency arose, this accumula- 
tion of wool quite rapidly exceeded the 
first idea on size and has always been a 
menace to the domestic clip. Serious 
concern of the growers was aroused 
when, with more than sufffficient wool 
supplies in this country, the United 
States Government purchased what in 
the end amounted to over 345,000,000 
pounds of these stockpile wools, and 
commencing early in 1944 sold it in a 
series of auctions. This, growers feel, 
displaced just that much domestic wool 
in domestic markets. Testimony in the 
hearings showed that this purchase and 
re-sale of stockpile wool in this country 
was done to give Great Britain much- 
needed dollar exchange. J. B. Hutson, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, de- 
clared during the hearings that the po- 
sition taken by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation in the sale of this wool was 
sound because if that wool had not been 
sold .... it would have been other 
foreign wools that would have taken its 
place on account of the difference in 
price between foreign and domestic 
wools. 


Of immediate concern to growers is 
the disposition of the residue of the 
stockpile wool, all owned by the United 
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Kingdom, (figured at 286,732,657 
pounds on October 31, 1945; sizable 
quantities of this stockpile are being 
shipped out of the country at present). 
Especially is this true in the light of re- 
cent attempts of Great Britain to ar- 
range to sell this wool in the United 
States. 

The provision in the original agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Great Britain covering the handling of 
this wool and the discussion on it went 
into the record as follows: 


Mr. Goodloe: “Upon a general suspension 
of all hostilities by the United States and the 
United Kingdom in the present war with 
Germany, Italy and Japan, the Ministry may 
withdraw or sell all wool owned by it here- 
under; provided, however, that the United 
States and the United Kingdom shall, before 
any portion of the wool is sold in the United 
States, first confer for the purpose of reach- 
ing an agreement as to the marketing of 
such wool in the United States so as to avoid 
dislocation of normal wool marketing there 
and no disposition of such wool in the Unit- 
ed States shall be made without such agree- 
ment having first been reached.” 

Mr. McMicken: What does the term “U. 
S.” in considering this agreement before the 
sales were made cover? 

Mr. Goodloe: This was an agreement be- 
tween Defense Supplies Corporation, later 
consolidated into R.F.C., and the British 
Ministry of Supply. This particular clause 
was drawn in this way because the ultimate 
disposal of the wool was something not to 
be decided by one agency of the British Gov- 
ernment and one agency of the United States 
Government, but was a government to gov- 
ernment account which should take into ac- 
count the various aspects of the matter. 

It was our thought at the time this was 
drawn that whenever the negotiations or 
conversations were conducted with reference 
to this clause they would probably originate, 
so far as we were concerned, through our 
State Department. .... 

Chairman O’Mahoney: Has there been 
any indication as to the beginning of such 
negotiations? 

Mr. Goodloe: Not to my knowledge. 
There have been rumors, as you gentlemen 
have doubtless heard, that the wool was go- 
ing to be offered or had been offered in this 
country. 

Chairman O’Mahoney: The rumors have 
been more specific than that. Rumors have 
been to the effect that specific houses, wool 
trade houses, have given indication to their 
customers that the British stockpile could 
be tapped through them or through British 
brokers. 

Mr. Goodloe: I heard some of the ru- 
mors, Mr. Chairman. It was for that reason 
I was placing particular emphasis upon the 
provision of the agreement that I just read. 

Chairman O’Mahoney: But you want the 
Committee to understand that your branch 
of the government has had no official notice 
or direct notice of any basis for such ru- 
mors? 

Mr. Goodloe: That is quite correct, sir. 

Chairman O’Mahoney: And may I ask 
the same question of the State Department? 





Mr. 


To the best of 
knowledge that is true. 
Chairman O’Mahoney: 
step could be taken to release such wool it is 
acknowledged that such an approach would 
have to be made in the first instance? 


Stinebower: my 


And before any 


Mr. Goodloe: That is correct. 

Chairman O’Mahoney: If such an ap- 
proach were made would public notice be 
given of it immediately? 

Mr. Goodloe: I assume so. I assume that 
would come through the State Department. 

Chairman O’Mahoney: Let me make the 
formal request here of the State Depart- 
ment, and also the R.F.C. that if any such 
approach is made this Committee be immed- 
iately notified, 

Mr. Barrett: I think it has gone a good 
deal farther than rumor because I don’t be- 
lieve Mr, Coombs would tell me the Embas- 
sy had taken the matter up with London 
and London had told them to defer the for- 
mal application for political reasons—I as- 
sume they had the matter of the British loan 
in mind—but I think it has gone a little far- 
ther than the matter of rumor that you 
speak of. 

Mr. Barnes: It may well be that Mr. 
Coombs had additional information to what 
I have. 


C.C.C. Purchase Program; Effect of 
Reduction of Ceiling Prices on 
Future Appraisals 


The government purchase of the do- 
mestic clips since April, 1943, was re- 
viewed for the Committee’s record by 
William T. Darden, chief of the Wool 
Merchandising Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. On the policy to 
be followed after June 30, 1946, when 
the C.C.C.’s present commitment ends, 
Mr. Darden said no decision had been 
reached, but that an announcement 
would be made early after January 1. 

The C.C.C.’s policy was questioned 
by Messrs Winder and Rich in regard 
to its appraisals in 1945 and for the fu- 
ture now that the wools are being re- 
sold at below ceiling prices. 


Mr. Winder: I would like to ask Mr. Dar- 
den if there was a distinct change in policy 
by the Commodity Credit toward appraisals 
this year compared with years past? 

What I am getting at is that it was felt 
by a good many producers that the apprais- 
als of these wools were generally lower this 
year than they were in 1944 and 1943, and 
I was wondering if that was caused by a 
policy of the Department, or what occas- 
ioned it? 

Mr. Darden: No, there was no change in 
policy except that in 1943 our appraisers did, 
if there was any doubt in their minds, lean 
toward the producer. 


Senator Hatch: I am glad you brought 


up that question, because in New Mexico this | 


thing has been brought up by several pro- 
ducers who say that they were substantially 
reduced in appraisals this year. That is 


very well known to Mr. Armstrong and some | 


of his neighbors heard that complaint. 

Mr. Rich: Mr. Chairman, I have had grow- 
ers tell me that members of the committee 
told them that they were instructed to bear 
down on this wool. I have had warehouse- 
men in the West say that if certain clips had 
been there two or three months earlier, they 
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ysuld have brought two or three cents more. 
I am wondering when we get into this 
season’s clip, and after the Commodity Cred- 
t Corporation has offered 10 per cent of 
these wools and received bids ranging from 
1.02 down to 85 cents, whether there will be 
iy change in their attitude.* I think there 
sh houlda t be any change. It is the an- 
nounced program, and the matter of wheth- 
er or not there is a loss or gain I am sure 
the grower feels should not enter into it. 


Core Sampling 


Mr. Devereaux: From that I would gath- 
ey that your Department, Mr. Darden, is 
ready to accept core samples as satisfactory? 

Mr. Darden: I feel that the core sampling 
has been perfected to the point that it can 
be used to a great extent. The problem we 
will run into, of course, is the manpower be- 
ing able to core the entire clip. 

Mr. Devereaux: The point I was getting 
at is that if you could get the manpower, 
would you be able to accept shrinkage on a 
core sampling basis? 

Mr. Darden: Yes. 

Mr. Devereaux: You would prefer those 
to the other appraisal basis? 

Mr. Darden: Of course I can not add any 
criticism to the appraisals to date, but it is 
a job that you are bound to make errors in, 
and you can not help it. But I do think on 
an over--all basis that the core would prob- 
ably be nearer correct. 

Mr. Devereaux: The conclusion, then, the 
fair conclusion would be that you people 
would just as soon or a little rather have 
core sampling appraisals than the old estab- 
lished method of appraisal? 

Mr. Darden: I think there can be less 
question about the machine. 


Mr. Armstrong: In answer to the ques- 
tion about whether the Commodity Credit 
appraises this wool in the same manner if 
they sell at 85 cents to $1.02, they will ap- 
praise it in the same manner that they have 
in the past as long as the program is in ef- 
fect, and the price at which they sell it will 
have nothing to do with it. 


I have discussed quite a little bit with 
Mr. Myers the question of appraisals for 
the next year, and I think he can tell these 
gentlemen a little about how we propose to 
handle the appraisal for next year. 

Senator Hatch: Mr: Myers. 


Mr. Myers: Well, the program has not 
been fully developed for next year and of 
course there will be some revision in it. The 
revisions that we expect to make are pri- 
marily in the greater use of the coring ma- 
chine for determining shrinkage...... 

We hope next year to have the coring 
method used to even a greater extent, or 
completely in connection with reappraisals, 
and also to have it available at least alter- 
natively, at the cost of the grower, for orig- 
inal appraisals. 

The reason that we will probably have to 
make that as an expense to the grower is 
that there is a good deal of cost in the mak- 
ing of a coring determination and of course 
if you had a core determination for every 
two or three-bag lot of wool, your program 
could not stand the expense. 


Sheep Production Trends 


Speaking as Assistant to the Secre- 


*(All of these bids were rejected, but on No- 
vember 27, selling prices were reduced in an 
average amount of 7 cents per grease 
pound). 
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tary of Agriculture, Mr. Lawrence My- 
ers said among other things: 


The effects of the war on sheep and wool 
have been more pronounced and severe than 
for most other farm products. Because of 
the strategic importance of wool as a com- 
modity in the conduct of the war, wartime 
developments affecting wool were of major 
importance. As a result of the large mili- 
tary requirements for wool fabrics, mill con- 
sumption increased greatly in 1941 and con- 
tinued at peak levels throughout the war. 
Ceiling price regulations were imposed on 
raw wool as of December, 1941. In 1942 re- 
strictions were imposed on the manufacture 
of wool goods for civilian use and these re- 
strictions were made more drastic as the war 
progressed. The limitations on manufacture 
for civilian use, however, were terminated 
with the end of hostilities. In 1943 the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation became the ex- 
clusive buyer of domestic wool at a fixed 
schedule of prices. The Corporation also 
purchased the wool clips of 1944 and 1945... 

The sharp reduction in sheep numbers in 
the past four years has been brought about 
chiefly by two factors: increased costs and 
more favorable returns from other farm 
enterprises. Reports indicate that wages 
of sheep herders in the western states have 
doubled or tripled in recent years, and in 
some cases labor has not been available even 
at the greatly increased wages. The labor 
difficulties have been of greatest importance 
in the Mountain States and in the Pacific 
Coast States and the largest decrease in 
sheep numbers has been in these areas where 
herding of sheep on open ranges is a general 
practice. In Texas, where most ranges and 
pastures are under fence, only a slight re- 
duction in sheep numbers has occurred. 

The other important factor in the decrease 
in sheep numbers has been the fact that re- 
turns of lambs and wool have not been as 
favorable as returns from some other farm 
products. This has been an important rea- 
son for the decline in sheep numbers in the 
states east of the Missouri River, 


Although sheep numbers have declined in 
recent years in all of the major producing 
areas outside of Texas, the declines have 
not been uniform. Important long-time 
shifts are occurring in the location of our 
sheep raising industry. 

In the Pacific Coast and Mountain States 
the general trends in sheep numbers have 
been downward since 1931, in the East North 
Central States it has been downward since 
1935. In Texas the trend was sharply up-- 
ward until 1938 when it appeared to stabi- 
lize. In the five Plain States, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota, the trend was upward until 1943, 
after which a sharp decline started. In three 
of the Corn Belt States, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, the upward trend stopped in 
1942 and has been followed by a significant 
decline. In our total sheep and wool grow- 
ing industry, therefore, the Pacific Coast 
and Mountain States and the East North 
Central States have become relatively less 
important, while Texas, the Plain States 
north of it, and three of the Corn Belt States 
have become more important. Obviously, 
to the extent that trends reflect more shifts 
in the areas of production, they must be 
viewed quite differently from trends which 
reflect the general condition of the industry 
in the country as a whole. 


Slow Reconversion Expected in 
Foreign Wool Manufacturing 


Prior to the war the largest wool import- 
ing countries were: Great Britain, France, 


ee 


Germany, Belgium, Japan, the United 
States, and Italy, in the order named..... 
While there is a tremendous need for wool 
goods in all war-stricken areas, there is lit- 
tle prospect for an early resumption of nor- 
mal manufacturing activities in most of 
these countries. A considerable volume of 
raw wool probably will be imported by 
France and Belgium during the coming year. 
The U.N.R.R.A. program is also helping to 
revive the industry in east central Europe. 
However, there now seems little likelihood 
that the industries in Japan and Germany 
will take any substantial quantity of wool 
in the near future. Mill consumption of wool 
in Great Britain will be at a high level in 
the next few years..... 

Although the demand for wool goods in 
the United States in the next year or so 
should be strong, supplies of wool in this 
country are unusually large.... 

In the past few years mill consumption 
of domestic wool has been limited largely to 
military fabrics. Prices of domestic wool 
have been held at a level approximately 20 
per cent higher than the prices of duty-paid 
foreign wools..... 

With the termination of hostilities Army 
contracts were for the most part terminated, 
and mill consumption for domestic wool has 
been reduced almost to the vanishing point. 
As a matter of fact, the trend in mill con- 
sumption of domestic wool has been down- 
ward since early 1943 while mill consump- 
tion of domestic wool increased during most 
of that period. . 


Production Figures 


Mr. Wilson: Mr. Chairman, I am inter- 
ested in knowing how Mr. Myers accounts 
for the difference between the estimates of 
the B.A.E. on wool production and the 
amount of wool purchased by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. Somebody is very 
— in error. 

. Myers: Mr, Wilson, there certainly is 
a peculiar difference between those figures, 
and it is difficult for me offhand to under- 
stand why the B.A.E. production figures are 
so far above the purchase figures of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Of course, 
there will be some of that accounted for by 
the fact that a part of our wool comes in on 
a scoured basis, but that will not account for 
all ee that difference. ... 

» WHOIS 3 6 60 The reason I brought 
that’ up was it seems to me it all being in one 
Department there should be a little coordi- 
nation somewhere. ... 


Policy of Department of Agriculture 


When questioned by Mr. McMicken, 
counsel for the Committee, as to the 
Department of Agriculture’s future pro- 
grams relating to the sheep industry, 
Mr. Myers said that Mr. Gail Arms- 
trong, special assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture on Policy and the Rec- | 
ommendations on Wool and Lamb Pro- 
grams, would cover that. Mr. Arm- 
strong, however, did not offer any plan 
for permanent relief of the industry, 
nor any definite recommendation. After 
citing three present aids to the indus- 
try: the tariff of 34 cents per clean 
pound, the Commodity Credit Purchase 
Program, and the temporary sheep and 
lamb subsidy payment programs, he 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Coloration 


of Wool 


By J. F. Wilson 
University of California 


Dr. Wilson, well known to Wool 
Grower readers as the author of the 
series of articles on sheep affairs in 
Australia and New Zealand, for this 
issue has translated the results of some 
interesting research on the coloration 
of wool into easy reading for sheepmen. 


LLEECE wools are said to be of good 
color if they are white, near white, 
or pale cream. If the fleece is dark buff 
or dark yellow we say the color is poor. 
Usually the only real advantage of the 
desirable white or pale cream color is 
that it makes the fleece more attractive 
to the eye and an attractive package 
always sells to advantage. The manu- 
facturer is interested only in the appear- 
ance, strength, and other characteristics 
of the clean scoured product. Whether 
the raw wool looks white, cream or 
dark, the scoured product will usually 
be about the same if the wool comes 
from a single locality. This is because 
the “color” washes out in the scouring 
process and is wasted. Thus when we 
speak of the color of raw wool we do 
not usually mean the color of the wool 
itself, but of the secretions with which 
the fiber is covered. 

Many growers have the mistaken 
idea that the natural coloration of raw 
wool is in the wool “grease.” If the 
fleece is dark in appearance they think 
the color is due to an excessive amount 
of grease. A white fleece is supposed 
to be light shrinking because it is low 
in grease content. Actually the color 
may bear little or no relation to the 
amount of grease present; the color is 
not in the grease at all. It is a pigment 
probably allied to the bile secretions. 
That color is not necessarily related to 
the grease content is easily proved if we 
extract raw wool with pure anhydrous 
(water-free) ether. The ether soon re- 
moves all the grease, leaving the wool 
just about the same color that it was 
originally. If now the extracted wool 
is washed in warm water the pigment 
is removed. In our laboratory at the 
University of California we have found 
that shoulder samples of raw wool, 
almost snow-white in appearance, from 
registered Merino ewes, varied from 47 
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per cent pure wool fat or grease, to as 
low as 15 per cent and the samples were 
taken from sheep that had run together 
in the same fields throughout the en- 
tire growth period. The samples low 
in grease were no better in color than 
those with a high grease content. The 
fact that our Merinos produce white to 
cream-colored fleeces while Rambouil- 
lets in the same flock grow fleeces that 
tend to be buff colored and sometimes 
dark, indicates that the secretion of the 
responsible pigment is due, at least par- 
tially, to hereditary factors. Our at- 
tempts to influence the color by feeding 
a ration low in vitamin A failed. A 
group of 24 Rambouillet wethers was 
selected in the wool from a single flock, 
12 of them having dark buff-colored 
fleeces, the others, fleeces that were 
nearly white. They were shorn and put 
into dry lot in two groups, each con- 
taining six white and six buff-fleeced 
sheep. One lot was fed a high vitamin 
A, the other a low vitamin A diet. At 
the end of six months all the wethers 
had fleeces of about the same color that 
they had originally. When scoured the 
wool from both groups appeared identi- 
cal. This coloration is, then, strongly 
hereditary. The fact should be re-em- 
phasized that it is not in the wool itself 
but in the skin secretions. It arises 
from internal causes, that is, within the 
animal body. 

We now come to another class of 
coloration. Perhaps it should be called 
discoloration. In this category, the col- 
ors arise from external causes wholly 
unrelated to heredity or nutrition of the 
animal. Among these colors, the most 
important from an economic point of 
view is canary stain. 

Canary stain is characterized by a 
bright yellow discoloration. It is im- 
portant because the color penetrates the 
fiber itself, causing the scoured wool to 
be yellow. The stain is permanent; 
therefore the wool is damaged. Canary 
stain has been reported from several 
parts of the world. Botha, of the Groot- 
fontein College of Agriculture in South 
Africa says it is found only in very hot 
moist climates and ascribes its forma- 
tion to a pigment contained in the sweat 
of sheep. He states that under condi- 
tions of high temperature and moisture 
the wool fibers swell, allowing the pig- 
ment to enter the fiber. Canary stain 
is common in some of the southern corn- 
belt states of the United States. The 
writer was informed by a pulled wool 
expert in one of Swift and Company’s 
eastern plants that his company annual- 


ly received a large tonnage of lamb’s 
wool from Kentucky, Tennessee and 
other states in that area that was canary 
stained and had to be sold ata discount. 
Through the courtesy of the company 
we received some of this stained raw 
wool. In our laboratory we found that 
the canary yellow color could be grown 
on agar-agar in test tubes without wool 
being present. Thus it would seem that 
while Botha’s idea of the cause of the 
discoloration may be correct, it is en- 
tirely possible that canary stain may be 
of bacterial origin. It is probable that 
high temperatures combined with high 
moisture constitute the necessary con- 
ditions to cause canary stain. In the 
Sacramento Valley in California we 
have temperatures running up to 110° 
combined with an extremely low hu- 
midity and no instance of canary stain 
has been observed in commercially pro- 
duced fleeces. Some suspected instan- 
ces have been found among sheep that 
had been months on the show circuit, 
confined to pens on the show grounds 
and to freight cars in transit. Under 
such conditions atmospheric moisture 
may be high. 


Pink, green and brown discoloration 
are found among fleeces produced in 
the northwestern coastal area of the 
United States. These colors often ap- 
pear in years when there is an abund- 
ance of moisture late in the spring when 
the weather is warm. The color is 
normally confined to certain areas on 
the body of the sheep, usually in strips 
starting just below the withers and ex- 
tending some distance down the:sides, 
near the shoulder. These colors are 
“fugitive” and wash out completely 
when the wool is scoured. Buyers on 
the west coast who are accustomed to 
finding them, do not discount the price. 
We have shown that these colors can 
also be reproduced in test tubes, thus 
indicating the possibility of their bac- 
terial origin. Botha also subscribes to 
this view and names the responsible or- 
ganism as a Pseudomonas bacillus. He 
thinks the particular color is dependent 
on the nature of the yolk and states that 
if the yolk is alkaline the color is green; 
if acid it is red. In his view it is also 
associated with a “scurfy” condition of 
the sheep’s skin. Variations in color, 
due to the medium in which they are 
propagated, may be characteristic of 
chromogenic bacteria (chromo meaning 
color). 

Pink rot is a pink color also imparted 
to wool under conditions of high hu- 
midity. It was first described by Wat- 
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ers of the Massey Agricultural College 
in New Zealand. Here again, the color 
is fugitive and normally no damage is 
done to the fiber. Waters kindly furn- 
ished our laboratory with a culture of 
the pink rot organism and we were able 
to reproduce it. Pink rot normally does 
little or no damage to wool, but Waters 
has shown that, if the conditions favor- 
able to it are maintained over a consid- 
erable period, the pink rot organism 
may attack the structure of the fiber 
and cause it to disintegrate. Hence the 
term “rot” is quite appropriate. The 
ability of pink rot to cause the fiber to 
fall apart makes it useful to wool tech- 
nologists. Scoured wool placed in a 
flask of beef broth inoculated with pink 
rot organism and incubated for about 
ten days will disintegrate into its con- 
stituent cells. 

Whether or not the pink rot organism 
as described by Waters is the same or- 
ganism that causes red, pink, green and 
reddish brown discoloration in the 
United States and in South Africa is 
not known. At the California Experi- 
ment Station at Davis we were able to 
disintegrate wool fibers with the bac- 
teria found on our north coast with re- 
sults identical to those obtained with 
Waters’ pink rot organism. The color 
apparently made no difference in the 
capacity of these bacteria to destroy 
wool. It is entirely possible that our 
green and reddish brown colors were 
caused by the identical organism that 
was responsible for the pink and red 
colors, If not identical to the bacteria 
isolated by Waters they at least have 
the same action on wool. As Botha 
points out, the difference in color may 
be due to differences in the medium in 
which the bacteria grow. 

In this article there is no attempt to 
discuss differences in the color of raw 
wool due to climatic and soil conditions. 
The writer would like to be able to ex- 
plain, but cannot, why California’s 
north coast fine wools, so white when 
shorn, scour out a gray white, while 
Montana wools of the same grade havea 
creamy tinge and southern Wyoming’s, 
usually dirty in the raw state, scour 
snow white. The subject of pigmented 
fibers in which the pigment is carried 
within the structure of the fiber such as 
black wool, brown on the legs of Down 
breeds, etc. is not within the scope of 
this article. 
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Wool In Review 


Wool Movement 


According to reports from the East, 
there has been little wool change hands 
recently, due mainly to the seasonal 
lag. No definite information is avail- 
able at this time (December 30) as to 
the amount of C.C.C. wools that have 
been sold since the announced price re- 
duction on November 27. 

The trade papers report no substan- 
tial volume has moved out since the 
original activity, which was indicated 
as in excess of ten to twelve million 
pounds going to processors. 

The Commercial Bulletin (December 
22) reports large orders being placed 
by United States importers for Au- 
stralian wools. Since August, orders 
have amounted to over 220,000,000 
pounds, of which approximately 84 per 
cent has been of wools grading 60s or 
above. Because of shipping problems 
—seamen strikes and so forth—ship- 
ments have not been as large as desired 
by wool dealers, according to the trade. 
Although the strikes are now ended, a 
further delay of from three to four 
weeks in shipments was expected. 


RFC Wool Auction 


The greatest activity in the wool mar- 
ket recently was the sale on December 
18 of 2,250,000 pounds of greasy, scoured 
and carbonized foreign wools which 
were sold by the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, acting as agents for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

It is reported that all of this wool was 
sold with the exception of about 50,000 
pounds at from 5 to 20 cents above the 
upset prices (minimum prices below 
which offers would not be accepted). 


It was announced that a similar auc- 
tion will be held the second week in 
January to dispose of additional R.F.C. 
wools. This, according to reports, is 
surplus property wool. 


Senator O’Mahoney to 
The White House 


On December 18, Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney told the President that Con- 
gress should withhold the approval of 
the proposed loan (4% billion dollars) 
to Great Britain until a program is 
worked out to protect the domestic wool 
growers. 





He further told the President that a 
program should be worked out that will 
assure the American wool growing in- 
dustry that it “does not suffer in the 
postwar period as it has during the war 
and that the United States Government 
must not be less concerned about the 
American wool growers than the Brit- 
ish Government is about theirs.” 


C.C.C. Wool Stocks 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
reported on November 17 that 51.5 per 
cent of all wool purchased since the pro- 
gram went into effect in April, 1943. 
had been sold. When broken down 
65 per cent of 1943 wools had been sold 
64.2 per cent of the 1944, and 20 per 
cent of the wool bought under the 1945 
program had been sold. 

This report was made prior to the 
price reduction which went into effect 
the latter part of November. 

Total stocks on hand, as of November 
17, amounted to $424,904,478 pounds of 
shorn and pulled wools, according to 
the latest report from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Of the stocks un- 
sold, 239,039,821 pounds was of fine and 
fine medium grade, 18,759,385 pounds 
of half-blood (60s), 40,448,424 pounds 
of three-eighths, and 20,781,683 pounds 
of quarter blood. 





Freight Rate Items 


HEARINGS in Docket 28863—Wool 

and Mohair Rates, will open in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, February 13, 
1946. Plans for the conduct of the case 
for the shippers were completed at a 
meeting of the steering committee, 
made up of representatives of the vari- 
ous groups, in Chicago on November 26 
and 27. 


os ee ee ee 


Changes in freight rates called for by 
the decision in the Class Rate Case 
issued last May 15 were postponed in- 
definitely on December 7, 1945, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
pending federal court action. Shippers 


in the Northeast where class rates were 
increased about 10 per cent are contest-/ 


ing the order, and on December 21 af 
three-judge federal court issued an in-| 


“i 


oe 


junction restraining the I.C.C. from 


making the rates effective until it hadff 


iat 


reached a final decision. Class rates in® 
the South and West were lowered in§ 


the case under court consideration. 
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whether or not a reduction in duties is 
in prospect, but I am personally con- 
vinced that such a reduction in duties 
will be made, not too long after the loan 
to the United Kingdom is made. 

Now to discuss the proposed reme- 
dies for the situation in the wool grow- 
ing industry, the seriousness of which 
has been agreed to by practically all 
witnesses. 


Proposed Remedies 


First, wool growers have suggested 
that the tariff duty on wool should be 
increased. It hardly seems wise to take 
the Committee’s time to discuss this 
matter in view of the probable further 
reduction in wool duties. Yet if we 
could be assured that the tariff duty on 
wool would be increased enough to cov- 
er the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion in this country and foreign coun- 
tries and that such rate of duty would 
not be disturbed, it would be the simpl- 
est way to handle the situation. 

Second, import quotas: Personally, I 
believe that the plan providing for an 
import quota on both wool and the 
manufactures of wool offers one of the 
best solutions to our problem. While I 
realize that the State Department ob- 


ee 


jects to import quotas, nevertheless it 
must be borne in mind that import 
quotas are the brain children of the 
State Department. They were first sug- 
gested and put into effect by the State 
Department when reductions were 
made in duties under the provisions of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and it seems to us that the objections 
of the State Department come a little 
late. Does the State Department expect 
to eliminate all import quotas now in 
effect, including at least one import 
quota where no rate of tariff duty is 
involved? The argument for an import 
quota system has been made by those 
who are better informed than I am and 
I do not propose to go into it further, 
except to say that to me it would seem 
to offer distinct possibilities for relief. 
In examining the figures on imports 
of apparel wool into this country for the 
years 1891-1940, we find that the aver- 
age imports during the years 1891-1940 
amounted to 121,243,135 pounds. The 
lowest importation of wool was in 1894 
when we imported 8,478,809 pounds. 
The highest importation during that pe- 
riod was 450,468,892 pounds in 1917 dur- 
ing the first world war. This figure, of 
course, has been exceeded during the 
recent world war. It would seem to me 





. 
il Help for the Industry 
“s (Continued from page 16) 
a will continue for another year at least 
~~ because the average age of range sheep 
a. is higher than normal and replacements 
have not been retained. Even though 
Congress takes immediate action to give 
our industry some assurance as to the 
future, the decline will continue for an- 
: other year and if no such assurances are 
st given the decline will continue at an 
ni even more rapid rate. 
tS. The Tariff Situation 
old In discussing the remedies that have 
eed been proposed to this Committee, it 
_ must be borne in mind that both produc- 
ers of wool and manufacturers of wool- 
the en and worsted goods are faced with a 
fect | probable reduction in duty under the 
provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
ber | Agreements Act. Reports reaching us 
Is of © fom abroad indicate that negotiations 
3 to have been under way looking towards 
dity | 4 reduction in duties and that those in 
un- — other countries seem to have assurance 
and that such reductions will be made. I 
inds |" realize, of course, that the State Depart- 
ances ment is not in position to indicate 
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that an import quota for wool 24 times 
as large as our average imports for the 
period 1892-1940, inclusive, could not be 
considered as restrictive. 

The principal advantage of an import 
quota on both wool and goods would be 
that it would give protection not only to 
the domestic wool grower but to the do- 
mestic manufacturer and to the labor 
employed in the manufacturing indus- 
try, which has been referred to by prev- 
ious witnesses. As I recall it, a repre- 
sentative of the Tariff Commission said 
that the production of workers engaged 
in the wool manufacturing industry in 
this country was 1.3 times the produc- 
tion of similar workers in England. The 
wages in England are 35 cents per hour 
and in this country are in excess of 
85 cents per hour. Assuming that one 
hour’s labor would produce one yard of 
goods, the labor cost in England would 
be 35 cents and in the United States ap- 
proximately 64 cents. If the wool comes 
into this country in the form of goods 
and garments, our domestic grower is 
deprived of the only market he has, 
which is the domestic manufacturers. 

Third, the so-called Hill Plan ap- 
peared to be the least objectionable of 


any suggested, so far as the State De- 
partment was concerned. This plan, in 
the view of the State Department, con- 
stituted state trading. The Hill Plan is 
one of the few plans suggested that 
could be handled without cost to the 
U.S. Treasury. Just why should anyone 
object to a state trading plan when the 
principal wool producing countries of 
the world have a state trading plan of 
their own, which they expect to keep 
in operation until the surplus of the 
United Kingdom and its dominions is 
completely disposed of, which period 
they estimate will be approximately 13 
years? This is state trading, because 
the governments of the various coun- 
tries involved are underwriting any 
losses. The only objection that I can 
see to the Hill Plan is that, while it 
would protect the domestic wool grow- 
er, it would fail to protect the domestic 
manufacturer, who, as everyone knows, 
provides the only market we have for 
domestic wool, because otherwise the 
wool will come in here in manufactured 
form and will displace both foreign wool 
and our own domestic wool. The ob- 
jections urged to the Hill Plan do not 
seem to be insurmountable. 





Mr. Fawcett, general manager of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
suggested plan No. 4 which would pro- 
vide that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration continue the wool purchase 
program during the period of readjust- 
ment, selling the domestic wools at a 
loss at prices in competition with the 
foreign wools, the loss to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to be paid from 
Treasury receipts from duties on wool 


The question involved here would be 
as to whether or not the receipts from 


wool duties could be automatically paid 


to the Commodity Credit Corporatior 
to reimburse them for losses in selling 


the domestic wool clip or whether Con- 


gress each year would have to pass ar 
appropriation bill reimbursing the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation for losses 


sustained. The plan also fails to take 


into consideration the possibility of 


wool being imported in the form of 


goods or garments. 


Fifth, Senator Robertson of my own 
state suggested a combination of some 
of these various plans which would pro- 
vide for a floor or support price to the 


grower. 
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Some of the senators seem to indicate 
that perhaps legislation along the lines 
of the sugar legislation should be en- 
acted. This combines import quotas 
with benefit payments, the funds for 
the benefit payments being derived 
from an excise tax on all sugar sold in 
this country. It might be possible to 
combine the plan Mr. Fawcett suggest- 
ed with the sugar plan, providing that 
the benefit payments made to the grow- 
ers should come from the funds collect- 
ed in duties on wool. However, it still 
leaves the question of protection to the 
manufacturers, and in some way it 
should be provided that the manufac- 
turers of wool should also be placed on 
a quota basis. 


We find the State Department, the 
wool trade, and representatives of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers in agreement that a subsidy 
should be paid to the growers. They 
fail to take into consideration the fact 
that your Committee is working for a 
long-time program. Subsidies require 
appropriations each year. Our govern- 
ment is attempting to eliminate subsi- 
dies just as quickly as possible. This, 
however, does not seem to give con- 
cern to those who are suggesting subsi- 
dies. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
stated publicly that he proposes to 
terminate subsidies by July, 1946. The 
temper of Congress seems to indicate 
that after July 1, 1946, subsidies will 
have a hard road to travel. 


To summarize, | believe that an an- 
nouncement of the continuation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s wool- 
purchase program for as far in advance 
as possible should be made at once; | 
believe that a comparable price on 
wool and lambs should promptly be 
published by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


With a very complete record before 
it, 1 have every confidence that your 
Committee will, in its report, suggest 
legislation which will give some meas- 
ure of protection and assurance to both 
our domestic wool growing and manu- 
facturing industries. 


Again I apologize to the Committee 
for taking so much time, and want to 
again express my thanks to the Chair- 
man and the members of the Commit- 
tee and the members of the House who 
have attended so regularly. I cannot 
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refrain from saying that the great State 
of Wyoming is extremely proud of its 
Congressional delegation, of which the 
chairman of this Committee is the sen- 
ior member, for their constant attend- 
ance at the hearings, for their under- 
standing and sympathetic considera- 
tion of our problem, and for the fine 
work they are doing for us and the oth- 
er great interests of the State of Wy- 
oming. 
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Portable brush burner pictured here, was 
worked out by El Solyo, California, ranch 
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Developed by the 
Idaho Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
and now in use on 
the IdahoUniversity 
Poultry Farm, this 
covered feed trough 
insures chicks of 
getting their daily 
Witte vitamins. Loss of 

food values from 


ree su an fain are 
























mechanics. Mounted on an improvised wagon .* 
bed, this burner gets rid of the prunings | H 
without piling and hauling them out. Tree — 
prunings are fed into the 

mouth of the burner... 

spewed out as wood ashes A SAFEWAY 

through its grilled bottom. Farm Reporter 

(Where soil doesn’t re- Advertisement 


quire ash conditioner, a 
sheet metal tray could be 
fastened under the grill to 
catch the ashes.) 


Safeway’s Farm Report- 
er keeps tab on what 
farmers are doing to 
make their work easier, 
cut operating costs, im- 
prove crop quality. 
Safeway reports his find- 
ings because exchang- 
ing ideas helps every- 
body, including us. 











Safety First Hoe 
Sharpening Stand 
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Hoe sharpening accidents in Monterey County, 
California, were too frequent. So Walter 
Anderson of the Farm Labor Office designed 
this collapsible safety device. With it any 
length hoe can be sharpened, with no danger 
of cut fingers or wrists. Write the Farm Labor 
Office, Salinas, California, for plans. 
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the trough slant in, 

so feed will not pile 
up on the edges . . . a lip on the edge keeps feed 
from being scattered. A reel in the center pre- 
vents chicks from stepping into the trough... 
is adjustable in three heights so it can be raised 
as chicks get older. Dimensions given are for a 
small mash feeder for young chicks; also a 
large range feeder, similarly constructed. 
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NATIONAL AUXILIARY PROGRAM 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 


Sunday, January 27, 1946 
7:30—Executive Dinner Meeting, Ho- 
tel Utah 


Monday, January 28, 1946 
9:00 a.m.—Registration 

10:00 a.m.—Joint meeting with Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association 

Address—Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw, Presi- 
dent, Women’s Auxiliary to Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association 

12:00—Luncheon, Roof Garden, Hotel 
Utah 
Following luncheon there will be a 
tour of Salt Lake City 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 

10:00 a.m.—Joint meeting with Wool 
Growers: Topic—Wool; Speakers: 
Honorable Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Senator from Wyoming; 
Dr. Edgar A. Booth, Chairman, In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat, the 
United Kingdom’s organization for 
wool promotion 

11:45 a.m.—Organ Recital—Latter-day 
Saints’ Tabernacle, Temple Square 

2:00 p.m.—Business meeting 

7:30 p.m.—Dinner-Dance 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


10:00 a.m.—Conjoint with Wool Grow- 
ers. Topic. “Meat in the Future”; 
Speaker: Aled P. Davies, American 
Meat Institute. “New Methods of 
Lamb Cutting for Retail Markets,” 
demonstration by the National 
Livestock & Meat Board; and “The 
Future of Lamb Promotion” by a 
member of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board. 


Mrs. Delbert Chipman, general chair- 
man. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, program chair-- 
man. 





Material for this section should 
be sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Press Correspondent, National 
Auxiliary, 1835 Yalecrest Ave- 
nue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Promoting Wool and Lamb at the Millard County High School, Fillmore, Utah, one of the stops in a 


three-day trip through southern Utah. 


From left to right, Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber, first vice presi- 


dent, Utah Auxiliary; Mrs. S. |. Greer, Salt Lake City, second vice president, Utah Auxiliary; Miss Jessie 
White, home economics supervisor of the school; Mrs. Delbert Chipman, president of the Auxiliary; and 


Donald Wright, principal of the school. 


Utah's Educational Program 


This is a report of the wool and lamb 
educational work done by the Auxiliary 
to the Utah Wool Growers Association 
during 1945. The project is being con- 
ducted by the executive committee of 
the Auxiliary, which is made up of the 
following officers: Mrs. Delbert Chip- 
man, American Fork, president; Mrs. 
J. T. Murdock, Heber City, first vice 
president; Mrs. S. I. Greer, Salt Lake 
City, second vice president; Mrs. V. F. 
Houston, American Fork, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt 
Lake City, historian. 


During this year the Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers have had as a pro- 
ject the promotion of wool and lamb. 
We made a survey and found that the 
people of our state other than our wool 
growers were not acquainted with the 
value and importance of our industry. 
We felt that inasmuch as it is classified 
as second in importance in agricultural 
pursuits in Utah that we would be justi- 
fied in asking for more consideration 
and publicity in our educational pro- 
gram. 


To get the best results we thought it 
necessary to build a good foundation by 
securing the cooperation of the State 
Board of Education. We met with them 
and presented our program. They fav- 
ored our plan and approved our going 
into the schools to give demonstrations 
and materials. We were furnished with 
the names of district supervisors and 
home economics teachers of the high 
schools and colleges throughout the 
state. They sent out letters to the ele- 
mentary supervisors informing them of 
the helpful materials we could furnish 
them. We deeply appreciate their con- 
genial and cooperative attitude. We feel 
that they understand our industry and 
are truly interested in our program. 

With their permission we have taken 
into the schools such materials as raw 
wool samples, charts, books and 
teaching kits, which will be valuable 
aids in this educational program for 
meat and woolen materials. Every 
school contacted has welcomed our pro- 
gram enthusiastically and is anxious 
for our assistance and suggestions. 

Another activity sponsored by the 
Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary is the 
woolen costume contest. Each girl is 
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contest is open to schools which have 
given the opportunity to enter. This 
twenty or more girls making a costume 
of woolen materials. The prize for the 
best costume will be woolen yardage 
for another suit or dress which will be 
furnished by local and state wool grow- 
ers and auxiliaries. 


We encourage displays and demon- 
strations of lamb cooking. We distri- 
bute cook books for each girl in the 
home economics department and point 
out the advantages of lamb in the family 
diet. We also encourage lamb demon- 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








LIVE STOCK MARKING CHALK 
A grease chalk suitable for marking sheep and 
lambs in grading and sorting. 
Colors: Red, green, yellow, blue. 
Price: $12.50 per gross; $6.75 per half-gross. 
F.O.B. St. Louis. Wrapped in individual cartons. 
Canvas carrying bags at 25 cents each. 
This chalk in use by commission firms, stock yards 
and sheepmen over the country. 


S & S SUPPLY CO. 
2106 A Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 








THE ORIGINAL 


UTAH 
WOOLEN MILLS 


30 Richards Street 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Manufacturers of 
Jack Frost Blankets, Knit Goods 
and Clothing 


Headquarters for 
Pure Virgin Wool Blankets 


strations by County Home Demonstra- 
tion agents wherever possible. 

We are grateful for the helpful ma- 
terials we have received from Mr. R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, from 
the American Wool Council, Botany 
Worsted Mills and our own national and 
state wool growers’ associations. 


In our demonstration work we each 
wear a woolen costume. We vary the 
appearance by changing the accessories, 
thus pointing out that a woolen costume 
can be worn to a great advantage dur- 
ing each season and for many occasions 
and will always be the most classic and 
attractive costume that can be pur- 
chased. 

Encouragement has been given our 
local chapters to promote our industry 
through this same type of demonstra- 
tions in clubs, churches and civic organ- 
izations in their respective communi- 
ties. 

The executive committee and mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers are proud to be wives of wool 
growers and are most anxious to help 
others to know and understand our im- 
portance that they may more fully en- 
joy and appreciate our products. We 
also aim to educate the children of our 
state to respect and appreciate this vital 
industry which contributes so much to 
their comfort and welfare. 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








The Utah Auxiliary extends 
a cordial invitation to Auxiliary 
officers and members and 
wives of wool growers every- 
where to attend the 17th an- 
nual convention of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 


28-30, 1946. 


We will do our utmost to 
make your visit here an inter- 


esting and entertaining one. 


Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 
President Utah Auxiliary, 
and General Chairman of 
the Convention 





THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
MARK KNOWN 


“Not a Miss in a Million” when ased with 
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cockeyed 
world! 


SAMPLES FREE 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240 East 2nd South SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 
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DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 











ATTENTION! 
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Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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The effectiveness of KOLODIP has been 


proven through practical use by hundreds 
of live stock producers. 


It’s easy to use! It mixes freely with any 
kind of range water. Just follow the direc- 


tions on the carton. 


It’s safe! No blistering oil—no burning 


mals. It’s dependable, and it’s economical. 


If you have a pest or dipping problem, see 
your nearest KOLODIP distributor—or 
write us direct. 





NIAGARA SPRAYER AND 
CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 











San Francisco, Calif. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Sheep on the trail from the winter range to the lambing and summer ranges, Wah Wah Summit 


east of the Desert Branch Station. 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


California 
Arlington, Riverside County 


The forage on the winter range has 
been poor; no rain to bring up the 
grass and we have had to feed hay. The 
flocks at present (December 20) are 
fair, but lambs will not be so good if they 
do not have green grass soon. We need 
rain very badly. We usually have rain 
by now which provides lots of volun- 
teer grass, but no rain makes it very bad 
here at this time. 

Alfalfa hay sells by the ton here at 
$35 to $38. 

Breeding bands are about the same 
size as last year, and 90 per cent of the 
ewes are lambing in our band because 
they are younger, stronger ewes. We 
buy all of our yearling ewes in Utah be- 
cause we think they are best there. 


As our sheep are put in the corral 
every night, we have no loss from preda- 
tors. 
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—U. S. Forest Service Photo 
Cost of operation this year is twice 
as high as in 1943 or 1944, and will prob- 
ably go higher. 
John Camino 


Dixon, Solano County 


We had early rains, so the grass has 
grown well. The weather has been ben- 
eficial with few frosts, and the sheep 
are all in good flesh (December 21). 


We have been able to buy no concen- 
trates other than split bean, which sells 
at $20 to $25 per ton. Baled alfalfa sells 
at $28 a ton. 


There will be a slight reduction in 
breeding bands this year because we 
have been busy planting other crops. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes are selling for 
$13 to $14, while crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes are going at $14 
and $14.50. 


Operating costs are higher than in 
last two years. 
Mrs. Nancy Frost Campbell 


Colorado 


Dolores, Montezuma County 


The grass is a little shorter than usual 
at this time of the year as it has been 
dry; we now have two inches of snow 


Around the Range Country 


(December 20), but need more. Sheep 
are in good condition. 


Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20, and we 
have been able to obtain oil cake and 
corn at $77.50 a ton for the cake and 
$2.85 a hundred for the corn. 


The number of ewes bred is about 
the same this year as last. Crossbred 
whitefaced yearling ewes are going at 
$14, as are fine-wool yearling ewes. 

I have lost about 3 per cent of my 
sheep this year to predators, which is 
more than last year. 

Operation costs this year are 35 per 
cent more than they were in 1943 and 
20 per cent more than they were in 1944. 

O. E. Schlegel 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 


The winter range is good. The feed is 
better than usual and the snow is about 
right (December 25). The flocks are 
in good condition and thriving. The 
weather has been cold, but otherwise 
good. 

Along with alfalfa hay which sells for 
$15, we have been able to buy 41 per 
cent soybean pellets at $66.40. 

The number of ewes bred is 15 per 
cent smaller than last year’s. High- 
priced replacement stock, still higher 
operating costs, and scarcity of good 
help, which leaves little profit, are the 
causes. We also expect a price drop. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
$15, and crossbred whitefaced ewes at 
$16. Losses from predatory animals 
this year will be greater than last, the 
percentage of loss being 5 per cent. 

Operational costs are 25 per cent 
more now than they were in 1943 and 
10 per cent more than they were in 1944. 


C. H. Seeley 


Stoner, Montezuma County 


I have private pastures and they are 
drier than last year (December 4). 
Alfalfa hay is $18 to $20 per ton; we 
were unable to get concentrated feeds 
early enough. 

In 1944 I received $12.50 to $12.75 | 
for fat lambs, while this year I received | 
$13, $13.25, and $13.75 without the sub- 
sidy. I drew $1 subsidy on 1700 year!- 
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ings, ete. My lambs were shipped to 
the Denver Union Stockyards, October 
2, 12, 23. 

Fewer ewes have been bred this year 
than in 1944 and the number of ewe 
lambs carried over was also less, be- 
cause feed is too costly. We are able to 
obtain herders but other help is hard to 
get and the wages they demand are too 
high. E. R. Roubidoux 


Idaho 


Terreton, Jefferson County 


There is a good growth on the winter 
range with about the right amount of 
snow, but it is crusted too much (De- 
cember 18). The weather has been 
beneficial, and most of the sheep are in 
good condition. 

Alfalfa hay is $16 a ton, and we are 
able to obtain a limited amount of corn 
and pellets, the corn at $2.90 for a 100- 
pound sack and the pellets at $66 per 
ton. 

Breeding bands are smaller this year. 
About 20 per cent fewer ewes were 
bred. This reduction is due mostly to 
the high price of hay. Crossbred white- 
faced yearling ewes are going at $12 to 
$14 a head. 


Loss from predatory animals is about 
the same as last year, being about one 
per cent. 

Wages, hay and other supplies are 
higher this year than in either 1943 or 
1944. 

Jack Gerard 


Montana 


Albion, Carter County 


Forage on the winter range is good 
(December 24), and the sheep are bet- 
ter than usual. The weather has been 
cold, but there has not been much snow, 
just about enough for good grazing. 

We have been able to obtain concen- 
trates in limited amounts—mainly soy 
bean cake at $65 a ton. 

Breeding bands are smaller this year 
and the number of ewes bred is 8 per 
cent less. This is due to high operating 
costs and the attitude of the State De- 
partment on foreign policy. 

There has been a decrease in the los- 
ses from predatory animals this year. 

Operating costs are about 15 per cent 
higher this year than in 1943, and about 
8 per cent higher than in 1944. 

James Oliver 


Locate, Custer County 


Forage on the winter range is in good 
condition, as are the sheep flocks for 
this time of year (December 22). The 
snow has been beneficial but it has been 
a little cold. 

We have not been able to obtain con- 
centrates, but corn is available at $56 
per ton. 

Due to labor conditions and prices, 
breeding bands are smaller this year, 
the number of ewes bred being 10 per 
cent less than last year. 

The going price of fine-wool yearling 
ewes is $12 to $14 and the crossbred 
whitefaced yearling ewes are the same. 

The loss from predatory animals has 
not changed this year. It runs about 8 
per cent. 

Operation costs this year are higher 
than they were in 1943 and 1944. For 
example, I paid $5 for lambing wages in 
1943, $7 in 1944, and $8 this year. 

Andrew Odegard 


Nevada 


Dyer, Esmeralda County 


Forage on the winter range is normal 
(December 24). The weather has been 
(Continued on page 48) 

















A Hearty Welcome to You, Wool Growers! 


As headquarters hotel for the wool growers in the Intermountain 
West, we're mighty proud to welcome the National Association 
of Wool Growers, and to extend to all of you the traditional hos- 


pitality of the Hotel Utah. 


GUY TOOMBES 


Managing Director 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 
Trading Activities 


[* was anticipated in some quarters 

that lambs held back for the increase 
in the subsidy December 1 would over- 
load the market the first week of De- 
cember and cause a price break. Al- 
though receipts at the principal mar- 
kets did increase over the last week of 
November, they were not as large as 
anticipated and only slightly larger than 
during the same period last year. The 
market, nevertheless, declined from 25 
to 75 cents on slaughter lambs, and ewes 
closed steady to 50 cents lower, influ- 
enced, no doubt, by unsettled labor 
conditions and strike threats at several 
markets. Most good and choice slaugh- 
ter lambs sold on the markets from 
$13.25 to $14.75 although early in the 
week up to $15 was paid. Good and 
choice fed clipped lambs with No. 1 
pelts sold mostly at $13 to $14. Up to 
$7.25 was paid for choice slaughter 
ewes. Good and choice feeding lambs 
sold mostly at $14.25 to $15.75. Six car- 
loads of medium New Mexico feeders 
sold in Omaha at $11. 

The market during the second week 
of December featured a good volume 
of Kansas wheat-pastured lambs and 
ewes. Also, a good supply of fed wooled 
western lambs was offered, many 
averaging as high as 120 pounds, reflect- 
ing the heavy movement of weighty 
lambs to feed lots last fall. Good and 
choice slaughter lambs sold during the 
second week at $13.50 to $14.85 on most 
markets. Slaughter ewes grading good 
and choice sold mostly from $6 to $6.50 
although a $7.25 top was paid at both 
Chicago and South St. Paul. Two loads 
of choice 79-pound Montana feeders 
sold at $15.30 in St. Paul, with most of 
the good and choice feeding lambs sell- 
ing at $13.75 to $15. 

During the balance of the month good 
and choice lambs sold on the various 
public markets mostly from $13.50 to 
$14.85, although the market did 
strengthen somewhat during the last 
week of December, with good and 
choice natives selling at $15 to $15.25 in 
Chicago. Good and choice slaughter 
ewes sold mostly from $4.25 to $7.25 
with $7.50 being paid during the last 
week. Bulk of the good to choice feed- 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Total U. S. Inspected 1945 1944 
Slaughter, First Eleven Months _.. ...19,414,320 19,941,685 
Week Ended Dec. 15 Dec. 16 
ee 394,254 422,214 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices en 

RE CE ID. cocuneninieemienicannace Sa $ 14.70 

Ee Ree enna 33.58** 13.48 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 

ene 26.50 26.50 

Good, 30-40 pounds. .............2. 2.2. -s.ceccscccsceccisesntess 25.00 25.00 
Commercial, all weights .............00.02.cccccccscseecsccsecece 23.00 23.00 & 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 
1945 1944 

I «ni ssinhsttannnstietcemii elena ical 1,407,956 1,335,737 
I basta iebepeleeddipepeiiatdebnichottea ndabaiaechct 782,659 873,919 
I ahd esti aacseathodeaechan emai gadaainiaaleclaitiest 4,349,504 5,258,194 
Sheep and Lambs sas traltialiindetenlcbastiplacittesipaacemimaiadiite 1,772,114 2,012, 588 








*These carcass prices reported ™ the Livestock and Menke Branch of the W. FA, 


are ceiling prices. 


**These averages do not include the subsidy of $2.65 on lambs over 90 lbs., and $2.00 
on lambs weighing 65 to 90 lbs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and lambs tof 


an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. 








ing lambs sold on the markets during 
the latter part of December mostly 
from $13.50 to $15. E.E.M. 





New Packer Subsidy Payments 


NNOUNCEMENT was made 

through the Office of the Stabiliza- 
tion Administration on December 4th 
of additional subsidy payments to the 
processing industry for the three main 
species of livestock slaughtered. The 
Barkley-Bates amendment to the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 pro- 
vides that maximum prices for meat 
and meat products after the effective 
date of the amendment (July 1, 1945) 
should allow for a reasonable margin 
of profit to the processing industry as a 
group on each of the three main species 
of livestock slaughtered. 

To carry out the intent of this amend- 
ment the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized and directed to 
make additional subsidy payments on 
the live weight to slaughterers on 


livestock slaughtered from July 1, 1945) 
to October 31, 1945, as follows: 

Cattle and Calves: 8 cents per hun-] 
dredweight. 

Sheep and Lambs: 
hundredweight. 


Also, the following payments, in ad-l 
dition to those above, will be made tof 


20 cents perf 


slaughterers whose livestock subsidyll i 
payments from the R.F.C. amounted tof 
less than $25,000 for the fiscal year 


(ending between October 15, 1945 andy 
January 15, 1946), or if exceeding $25, 


000, they will be made only if them 


slaughterer’s profit for the fiscal year,§ 
before state and federal income and ex-| 
cess profits taxes, amounted to less than} 
1 per cent of his net sales of goods and} : 
services, and then only to the extent] 
necessary to return such profit to thell 
slaughterer: 

Cattle and Calves: 
dredweight. 

Sheep and Lambs: 10 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Hogs: 15 cents per hundredweight. 


7 cents per hun- 
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Delivers the Goods! 
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6.50 | Y ITS year-round capacity for clearing huge vol- 
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yn i umes of livestock ... by the immense purchasing 
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44 ff 
5,737 capacity of its many packing plants... the OMAHA 
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Lambs On Feed 


ACCORDING to the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture, a rather sharp re- 
duction is expected in lambs finished 
on wheat pastures in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas, where winter wheat pastures 
are much less favorable than a year 
ago. In Colorado the number of lambs 
fed this year is estimated to be 10 to 15 
per cent below a year ago. However, 
a detailed survey of lamb feeding oper- 
ations in California about December 
1st indicates a total this year nearly 30 
per cent above a year earlier, due to ex- 


panded operations in the Imperial Val- 
ley. Government reports also show a 
continued large slaughter of ewes, indi- 
cating further liquidation. 





Prospective Prices 


T is also reported that total subsidies 

to slaughterers and farmers combined 
at present average about $2.10 per 100 
pounds live weight for all meat animals 
sold for slaughter. The Department 
states further that even if ceiling prices 
on meat are raised or removed when the 
subsidies are withdrawn (reported to 
be not later than June 30th), average 





THE HOME OF THE BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Sra | | ————a 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


An institution that has served 
the West for 40 years. An in- 
stitution that will continue to 
serve the West by providing a 
reliable method of building 
financial independence and se- 


curity. 


Agencies in Arizona, Cali- 
Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 


fornia, Colorado, 


ton, and Wyoming. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 
George Albert Smith, Pres. 


INSURANCE (=) COMPA NY 




















WASATLH LIVESTUCLh 
LUJAN CUMPANY 


Avex LOANS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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meat prices in the latter half of 1946 will 
probably bring lower average returns 
to farmers and ranchers for all classes 
of meat animals than in the latter half 
of 1945, with the possible exception of 
lambs. 





Chicago 


supply of 190,000 sheep at Chicago b 


in December was the smallest for § 


that month this century, being 2,000 un- 
der the 1940 total, and reflected the un- 
usual distribution due to war condi- 
tions, which took more western sheep 
to the Pacific Coast for slaughter than 
usual. A large percentage of the local 
receipts was farm fed in nearby terri- 


tory and measured up to a standard of § 
quality that was better than usual. This J 
was shown partly by the fact that the @ 
average weight of lambs showed some s 
Prices were high enough to § 
favor long feeding, and weather condi- © 


increase. 


tions were generally favorable. 


There was not much fluctuation in 
prices during the month, which was at- § 
tributed partly to the even quality of © 
the receipts and to the stabilized condi- 7 
Buyers paid as § 
much as the ceiling would warrant. The 7 
advanced subsidy payable to producers 7 
brought the home price, however, to a | 


tion of the meat trade. 


very attractive figure. Although the 
top of the market late in December was 
$15.25, highest since early in August, 
with the subsidy of $2.65 added, top was 


really equivalent to $17.90, highest 9 
since 1928. Buyers put considerable 7 
stress on quality, and with quality im- 7 


proved more lambs than usual sold in 
the top bracket. Most of the month the 


supply of good lambs moved at $14 to 7 
$14.75 but after the middle period top J 
was pushed up to $14.85 and at the close 7 
of the month exceptionally small re- 7 


ceipts forced the top to $15.25. Medium 


and low grade lambs found an uncer- | 
tain outlet at $12 to $14, depending © 


much on the condition of the pelt. 


Because of the subsidy, which will be 7 
further increased in February, demand 9 
for feeder lambs was strong but not 9 
many showed up. A conspicuous sale 7 


was a shipment from Montana, averag- 
ing 83 pounds that brought $15.75. Scat- 


tering loads of feeders sold at $15 to F 
$15.50, with one shipment of plain Tex- 
as lambs at $14.50. Country buyers § 


be 


atta 
: a 
; pies 


¥, 


tu 


anche 


% 


ree 


is 





were choosey and wanted only lambs § 
that showed good breeding. Total ship- | . 


ments of feeder lambs received in seven 
cornbelt states up to the first of Decem- 
ber show a little increase over a year 
ago, according to government figures. 
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In the yearling market there was 
good action most of the month with the 
bulk of the supply going at $12 to $12.75. 
A shipment from the wheatfields of 
Kansas sold at $12.25. Late in the 
month the scarcity of all ovine stock 
raised prices on yearlings along with 
lambs, and the top reached $13 for ani- 
mals showing food finish. 

Fat ewes found a good outlet all 
month, with buyers putting consider- 
able emphasis on quality. There wasa 
fairly good supply carrying good pelts 
that cashed at $6 to $7. Late in the 
month a keen demand, in the face of 
scarcity, sent the top to $7.50, highest 


| of the season. A good many sales were 


registered at $7 to $7.25 late in Decem- 
ber with some shipments from Kansas 
wheatfields. A broad inquiry was not- 
ed for breeding ewes but not many were 
available. 

The year’s supply at Chicago totaled 
1,875,000, smallest since 1889. This was 
made up of 1,830,000 for slaughter and 
45,000 feeders and breeders. Because 
of war conditions demand for lamb and 
mutton was active and broad all the 
year, with prices exceptionally high and 


5 in line with other meat products. 


Lambs averaged $15.30, highest since 


» 1925, compared with $14.90 last year. 
» Farmers were induced to feed to a bet- 
» ter finish and on that account the aver- 
i age weight was raised to 92 pounds. 


This was the highest on record. Last 
year the average was 89 pounds. The 
average weight of yearlings was 98 
pounds and the average price was 
$12.65. There were 295,000 ewes re- 


» ceived that averaged 115 pounds and 
® sold at an average of $6.35. Shipments 


of feeder lambs totaled 21,000 with an 
average weight of 73 pounds that cost 
$14.10. The combined average weight 
of all the ovine stock received during 
the year was 96 pounds and the average 
cost $13.37. The valuation of the year’s 
supply was $23,890,000, compared with 
$24,834,000 last year when the supply 
was larger, 

The year is closing with prospects 
that good prices will continue as long 
as meat is comparatively scarce. The 
latest survey made by the Department 
of Agriculture indicates that slightly 
fewer lambs will be fed than last year. 

Frank E. Moore. 








SEE YOU AT 
THE CONVENTION 


January, 1946 


Denver 


HERE were approximately 81,000 
sheep on sale at Denver for the 
month of December, 1945, compared to 
about 83,000 head for the same month 
of 1944, a decrease of 2,000 head. For 
the year of 1945 receipts will total about 
2,289,000 compared to 2,518,000 for 
1944, or a decrease of 229,000 head. 
Receipts at first, during the first week 
of December, were excessive, measured 
by trade requirements, and slaughter 
lambs broke sharply. When the sup- 


ply dropped, however, a part of the de- 
cline was recovered, but all grades 
closed lower compared with the closing 
week of November. Being relatively 
high, slaughter lambs suffered more 
than other classes. At the low time, 
nothing sold above $14.10, this price 
taking good and choice fed lambs, as 
well as truck-ins grading mostly choice. 
At the start of the week, truck-ins were 
still selling up to $14.25. Load lots of 
good and choice lambs, including rang- 
ers, sold at $13.85 to $14.25 before the 
decline had run its course. At the close, 








Agaun you can food 
SUGAR BEET BY-PRODUCTS 


Until V-J Day, sugar beet molasses was a 


vital war material. . 


. but now it is again 


available—along with that other outstand- 


ing sheep feed, sugar beet pulp. 


Experienced stockmen know that for econ- 


omy in feeding . . . for better finish .. . 


for greater net profit—it pays to feed sugar 


beet by-products. 


THE AMALGAMATED SUGAR CO. 


Ogden, Utah 


LAYTON SUGAR CO. 


Layton, Utah 


GUNNISON SUGAR, INC. 
UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR CO. 


Centerfield, Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The National Wool Growers Association 
On Your 8lst Annual Convention 


WEILLER & WEILLER CO. 


Successful Sellers of 
Western Lambs and 
Sheep for 40 Years 


South St. Paul 


Wells Fargo, 
Minnesota 


North Dakota 




















RANCHES 
AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 11 SHEEP AND CATTLE RANCHES LO- 
CATED IN NORTHEASTERN NEVADA—WELL EQUIPPED, EASILY 
AND CHEAPLY OPERATED, WITH VARYING YEAR AROUND CARRY- 


ING CAPACITIES OF FROM 250 TO 5000 CATTLE OR FROM 1250 TO 
25000 SHEEP. 


THE PRICES AT WHICH THESE RANCHES ARE BEING OFFERED 
FIGURE ONLY FROM ABOUT $45 TO $80 PER COW UNIT OR AN 
EQUIVALENT AMOUNT FOR SHEEP. THIS IS FROM 20 TO 50 PER 
CENT LESS THAN COMMONLY CONSIDERED SOUND, NORMAL 
INVESTMENT AND OPERATION VALUE. 





2. SWELL RANCH FOR 2500 SHEEP or 500 cattle, consists of 2,277 acres deeded 
land and exclusive right to graze on 27,509 acres Taylor Act land adjoining. Ranch 
produces 425 tons of hay for winter feeding. Substantial house, good buildings and 
equipment. Location 2 miles off highway 93 and only 6 miles from railway station. 

3. SUBSTANTIAL RANCH UNIT FOR 6500 SHEEP or 1300 cattle, consisting of 
17,473 acres deeded land with exclusive right to graze 27,319 acres adjoining Taylor 
Act land. Ranch produces 1100 tons exceptionally good hay. Headquarters only 2 


miles off paved highway and 4 miles from railroad shipping point. This is a real 
stock ranch. 


6. ONLY 27 MILES FROM WELLS, NEVADA, and 5 miles off U. S. Highway 93, 
a well equipped ranch with good, substantial 5 room brick house, bunk house, 
sheds and corrals. Ranch consists of 55.195 acres of deeded land, 73,803 acres 
leased land and the exclusive right to graze 142,341 acres Taylor Act land. While 
cattle are being run at present, it has been also used for sheep and is highly 
adapted for either. This ranch produces 2,200 tons of hay and will run the year 
around 2,740 cattle (U. S. Grazing Service figures) or 13,700 sheep. It has many 
attractive features which recommend it to anyone looking for one of the outstanding 
working livestock ranches in the West. 


8. JUST THE PLACE FOR A SMALL, HANDY OUTFIT, consists of 5,113 acres of 
deeded land and the exclusive right to graze on 17,447 acres of adjoining Taylor Act 
land. This ranch produces 250 tons of choice native hay and will handle 1450 sheep 
or 290 head of cattle on a year around basis. 

These ranches are being priced to sell. The prices are no more, in some 
cases less, than the same properties cost the previous owners when they purchased 
them during normal periods in the last 40 years. 


If you want a sheep or cattle ranch, don’t overlook these opportunities. 
information write, wire or phone 


UC LAND & CATTLE CO. 


WILKINS & WUNDERLICH, PROPRIETORS 
CONTACT, NEVADA 


For further 
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good and choice fed lambs again 
reached $14.25, the top for the week. 
Good and choice trucked-in ewes, on 
killer account, finally stopped at $6. 
The early top for similar grade load lots 
was $6.25. Common and medium ewes 
predominated, these selling at $5 tc 
$5.50. Feeding ewes worked highe1 
early, and held the advance. Up t 
$6.75 was paid for ewes going to the 
country, large strings averaging 102 t 
117 pounds selling at $6.50 to $6.75 
Feeding lambs strengthened in spots 
only to close lower. Good and choice 
79-pound whitefaces from Wyoming 
carrying some fleshy lambs, stopped at 
$15.25 late. Early in the week one load 
of fleshy 78-pound blackfaces estab- 
lished a new high for the year of $15.75. 
Good and choice trucked-in feeders sold 
largely at $14.50 to $15.25. Medium and 
good whitefaces at $13.50 to $14 scaled 
under 60 pounds. 


Slaughter lambs closed steady to 10 
cents higher for the second week, with 
the advance largely on good and choice 
kinds. Three loads of good and choice 
Colorado fed wooled lambs topped at 
$14.25 and averaged 102 to 107 pounds. 
A comparable load of 97-pounders 
made $14.10. Best trucked-in offerings 
made $14 and $14.10, and other good and 
choice offerings cleared down to $13.- 
75. Medium to good kinds made 
$12.75 to $13.50, including a load of 99- 
pound Kansas wheatfielders at the lat- 
ter price and a deck of Colorados at 
$13.35. Slaughter ewes ruled steady, 
quality considered. Seven loads of 
strictly good and choice 149-pound Ida- 
hos, the best seen at the market for the 
week, sold at $6.25. Other good and 
choice loads made $6 and $6.10. Best 
truck-ins also sold at these prices. A 
load of good and choice 82-pound feed- 
ers sold Monday at a steady price of} 
$15.25, while comparable offerings lat-/ 
er sold at $15. Trucked-in offerings] 
ranged from $13.50 to $14.75. 


During the third week local receipts] 
stepped up considerably, but the aggre-/ 
gate supply was smaller, compared with 
the same period for the preceding week. 
This fact partly explained why sales-f 
men could not boost the market for & 
lambs. In a general way, the close was 
steady with the last week. Being rela-§ 
tively scarce, ewes gained a little price 
ground, closing steady to 15 cents high-f 
er. Load lots of good and choice fed 
lambs averaging 100 to 108 pound 
topped at $14.25. Most of these lambs 
went for local slaughter without freight 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HEALTHY LIVESTOCK 
and 


PROPERLY DRESSED 
MEATS INCREASE 
CONSUMER SALES! 
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CLEAN SKINS! QUALITY MEATS! You know what it 
takes to do a real job of cleaning a hog skin. Come in- 
to any one of the typical Wilson & Co. plants. There, 
every day, several thousand hogs, equivalent to about 
two and one-half acres of skins, can be dressed. It 
will please you to see every bit of skin clean and free 
of hair and roots. 

It isn’t easy to clean hog skins properly. Even mod- 
ern, mechanical scraping is not enough to meet the 
exacting demands at Wilson’s. Under the watchful 
eyes of men who know how, hog carcasses, moving on 
endless chains, are carefully submerged in hot rosin. 
When the rosin is peeled off, all of the hair, hair roots, 
and foreign material comes with it, leaving the car- 
casses spotlessly clean and attractive. Products that 
are sold with the skins on, such as hams, bacon, fat- 
backs, pigs’ feet, must appeal if sales are to increase. 


Wilson & Co. likes to send your products into the retail 
markets the way you would like todo it if you were “set 
up” to handle it yourself. It works this way: You raise 
healthy animals and Wilson’s modern processing 
makes folks more meat hungry. When hungry folks 
demand more meat the value of your livestock increases. 


\\ Lr\ {/ 
ais 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago @ Kansas City ¢ New York 
Los Angeles e Oklahoma City 
Omaha ¢ Albert Lea © Cedar Rapids 





PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher 
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Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor 


Retailer 
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Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 42) 


benefit, but one load was freight paid to 
the Missouri River. Others brought 
$13.90 flat. Good and choice truck-ins 
did not beat $14.10. The slaughter ewe 
top went to $6.35, paid late for one load 
similar to $6.25 kinds earlier in the 
week. Good and choice ewes ranged 
from $6 to $6.35 and truck-ins sold up 
to $6.25. Up to $15 was paid early for 
both load lots and trucked-in feeders, 
averaging in the neighborhood of 75 
pounds, Others fitting the same grade 
description sold during the period at 
$14 to $14.75. Feeding ewes brought 
$5.75 in load lots, these being less de- 
sirable than kinds recently selling at 
$6 to $6.25. 


Local salable receipts for the last 
week, following the Christmas holiday, 
were considerably below expectations. 
Scarcity, in turn, led to a forced market 
on all slaughter classes, which closed 
mostly 25 cents higher. In instances, 
lambs grading below choice showed 
even more upturn, the same being true 
of good and choice ewes. The Denver 
market was closed Monday and Tues- 
day, and small daily receipts since that 


time got quick action. Good and choice 
fed lambs, averaging 91 to 109 pounds 
sold at $14.40 and $14.50 in load lots, 
these being comparable with $14.25 
kinds late last week. The best price 
was not reached until the close. Truck- 
ins at $14 graded good and choice but 
were not comparable with $14 to $14.10 
kinds the previous week. Killers 
picked up a few small lots of good year- 
lings at $11 to $11.50, and the slaughter 
ewe top went to $6.60. Two doubles of 
good and choice 122-pound ewes sold at 
the latter price. Trucked-in ewes 
reached $6.50, only medium and good 
kinds having to sell under $6.25. No 
Joad lots of feeding lambs arrived. Good 
and choice 83- to 88-pound trucked-in 
lots sold steady, or fully steady with the 
close last week, at $14 to $14.75. One 
sizable lot of 68 pound whitefaces, grad- 
ing mostly good landed at $13.75. 


The decrease in receipts for the year 
was due largely to the movement of 
Idaho, Oregon and California lambs to 
the West Coast, to take care of the in- 
creased population there. The Denver 
Market is looking forward to a good 
year in 1946 and may it be a very good 
year for everyone. 

Jackie O’Keefe 





TO TERMINAL PUBLIC 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





A SAFE SIGN TO FOLLOW— 


Shey. are 


THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 
SYSTEM OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK 


oxi 








KANSAS CITY IS ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS 


hansas City Stock Yards Company 
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St. Joseph 


QHEEP receipts for the month of De- 
cember up to and including the 27th 
were 100,033 compared with 67,039 for 
November and 98,652 in December a 
year ago. Of the month’s total about 
37,000 came from Kansas wheatfields 
and 5,100 from Colorado wheatfields. 


While the lamb market was somewhat 
uneven during the month, closing prices 
are steady to 25 cents lower than the 
close of November. 
best wooled lambs sold at $14.50 with 
others $14 to $14.25. Clipped lambs sold 
on the close mostly at $14, with others 
at $13.75. 


Numerous loads of feeders sold dur- 
ing the month from $14.25 to $15.50. 
During the first half of the month many 
loads of yearlings sold at $11.75 to $12, 
these being from Kansas wheatfields. 

The market for ewes closed steady to 
25 cents higher, natives selling mostly 
$6.25 to $6.75, with numerous loads of 
Kansas and Colorado wheatfielders at 
$6.50 to $7. 

H. H. Madden 





NEW BULLETINS 


“Control of Intestinal Parasitism in 
Lambs by Winter Treatment of Ewes, 
as Compared with the Use of Pheno- 
thiazine in Salt in Summer,” is the title 
of an article by Lee Seghetti, D.V.M., 
and Hadleigh Marsh, D.V.M. of the 
Montana Veterinary Research Labora- 
tory that appeared in the July, 1945, 
issue of the American Journal of Vet- 
erinary Research. Reprints may be se- 
cured from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana. 


Deer Management and Range Live- 
stock Production (Circular 121 Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah) has just been issued. The authors 
are L. A. Stoddard and D. I. Rasmus-§ 
sen. : 

“1946 Feeding Practices” is being di-fJ 
stributed by the Educational Service of B 
the National Cottonseed Products As-§ 
sociation, Inc., 618 Wilson Building,§ 
Dallas, 1, Texas. 
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Senate Wool Hearing Digest 


De- (Continued from page 25) 

ith & 

for HM said that the Senate Committee would 
ral! undoubtedly give consideration to these 
out three policies: 

lds © 


e 1. Doing nothing about the situation, 
S. 5 the advisability of which he doubted. 
2. Subsidizing the domestic grower, a 
program regarded by the Department 
the | of Agriculture as only a temporary one 


rket and not favored by the growers, and 

vith 3. The raising of the prices at which 

— foreign wool may sell in the United 
ers 


} States by restricting the imports, and 
© the establishment of additional tariff or 
dur- » import fees that would be applicable 
9.00, during the reconversion period. 

lany “.,.. Although the adoption of such 
$12, a policy would be contrary to the gen- 
1s. © eral foreign trading policy of this coun- 


ly to try, it should be recognized,” Mr. Arm- 
ostly strong said, “that reciprocal trade agree- 
is of ments have been entered into both prior 
rs at 


to and during the war which have been 
© very advantageous to foreign govern- 
en § ments. Certainly we should be justified 
in protecting one of our basic industries 
which has been placed in a critical posi- 
tion due to the war... .” 


When questioned by Senator Robert- 
son, Mr. Armstrong said he “did not 
think the Department would like to pre- 
sume on the Committee to make a defi- 
nite recommendation.” 


Lamb Policy 


Mr. McMicken: Mr. Armstrong, is your 
Department prepared to say what, if any- 
thing, they will do in connection with the ex- 
tending of the present support program 
after June 30, 1946, to take care of part of 
the 1946 clip that could not possibly be 
turned over to the Commodity Credit Cor-- 
poration by that time? 


Mr. Armstrong: I don’t think with these 
hearings going on—possibly something can 
be done for the industry, which we are think- 
ing about, but I don’t believe we would care 
to commit ourselves at the present time. 

Mr. Winder: May I ask Mr. Armstrong 
a question? 

Chairman O’Mahoney: 

Mr. Winder: 
sheep subsidy program, Mr. Armstrong, and 
mentioned the fact that it would expire June 
30, 1946. 

There is a lot of question in the minds of 
producers as to what the policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and what the pol- 
icy of other government agencies is going to 
be in regard to prices at the time the sub- 
sidy programs are removed. 

In other words, we have had the statement 
that the subsidies would be removed, but 
nothing has been said regarding prices, and 
we are operating under a rigid price ceiling 
setup now.... 


Yes, indeed. 


You spoke of the lamb and aad 


of policy should come right along with the 
statement that subsidies will be removed. 

Mr. Armstrong: I agree with you but un- 
fortunately I don’t think other people in- 
volved are ready to issue such a statement, 
or at least I am not at liberty to issue such. 

Mr. Winder: I asked that question to im- 
press upon the minds of the Committee, and 
also the government departments, that it 
was essential. 

Mr. Rich: I can see, Mr. Armstrong, that 
unless government agencies do foresee this 
lamb situation, the state that I come from 
will be right in the middle of shipping their 
lamb crop, and I can see that it will bring 
about a bad sort of situation. 

I think the one criticism we have of the 
lamb and sheep subsidy program is that the 
situation was not anticipated and the an- 
nouncement made a little earlier, so that the 
feeder man would benefit more fully than he 
did. Where he hadn’t sold his lambs, there 
is no question he did benefit. The market 
went up, and we have had a much better 
market on feeder lambs. As Dr. Vass 
showed, it brought lambs up at least to the 
cost of production. 

But with the wool grower in the frame of 
mind about this stockpile and the possibility 
of reduced tariff rates, with the war over, 
even hardheaded good business men went 
ahead and sold these lambs in the face of 
possible government action. 


It is going to be important on both this 
wool program and on the lamb program that 
the growers know well enough in advance 
to avert a bad situation what the program 
is going to be. 

Mr. Armstrong: I realize the position 
that the producer is in, and asI said a while 
ago, we will get the information out just as 
soon aS we can. 




















I think it is only fair that the statement Mr. Rich: We can’t live on information. 
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Representative: 
C. THOMAS PARKER 
Cactus Hotel 
San Angelo, Texas 






Comparable Price 


At the conclusion of Mr. Armstrong’s 
statement, J. B. Wilson asked that the 
Department of Agriculture announce 
its position on the extension of the wool 
purchase program after June 30, 1946, 
as soon as possible and also that it give 
serious consideration to the establish- 
ment of a comparable price for wool 
since the base period for parity is not a 
fair one. About this Mr. Myers said: 


We recognize the criticisms that you, Mr. 
Chairman, and Mr. Wilson and others have 
directed against the parity price for wool. 

One reason, and in fact the major reason, 
we have not undertaken to establish a com- 
parable price for wool today is that since 
the producer got into difficulties in 1943, we 
could never see where the establishment of 
that comparable price would have affected 
the program or the assistance that they 
were getting. 

The present support price for wool is 
above the comparable price as Mr. Wilson 
knows. There is a legislative provision, I 
believe, against our selling commodities be- 
low parity price. There might have been 
difficulties met in our liquidating our stock- 
pile if we had had a different parity price 
established without coming up to Congress 
and asking them to give us special legisla- 
tive permission to carry out a liquidating 
operation. 

With those arguments against the estab- 
lishment of a comparable price, and nothing 
practical at the time that would be bene- 
ficial from the establishment of it, we did 
not even take it up to the Secretary for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Wilson: I renew my request that it 
be taken up because, Mr. Myers, as sick as 
our patient is, he can be dead before you 
fellows get him under the oxygen tent. It 
takes so long to get those things done—and 
I have had a little experience in Washing- 
ton—I don’t want the industry to die where 
we might have saved it by a loan on a com- 
parable price. 

The Chairman: 
questions? 

Mr. Barrett: ....I think that the State 
Department feels as though the domestic 


Are there any other 
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267 Summer Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


producer should either meet the world mar- 
ket on wool, so they call it, or come to Con- 
gress for a ’subsidy. I don’t think that is a 
fair statement of the situation for this 
reason: The world price of wool is not set 
on any competitive basis. The United King- 
dom, through their agreements with all the 
Dominions, is the sole purchaser of all the 
wool produced therein, and they set the 
price; whether it has any bearing on the 
cost of production or not, I don’t know. It 
hasn’t been so testified here today. 
Chairman O’Mahoney: It is a managed 


price. 
Mr. Barrett: It is a controlled price, you 
are right... . It seems to me that the two 


Departments of Government (Agriculture 
and State) ought to get together on this 
thing. I should think that the State Depart- 
ment ought to take into consideration that 
Great Britain is well able to take care of 
their own people. When it comes to trading, 
they can handle the situation pretty well. 

For once, I think that this government 
ought to look to the producers of America. 
I don’t think you are going to come to Con- 
gress and tell this Congress that the wool 
producers of this country, who produce 
only half of the consumption of the United 
States, have got to be subsidized, because 
they have got brains enough to know that 
that just isn’t common sense, and they are 
going to say, “Why in the world can’t we 
assure the producers of America the priv- 
ilege of their own market here?” 

Mr. Armstrong: As far as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned, we are not 
only removing subsidies; we are against the 
use of subsidies. 

Mr. Barrett: I appreciate that fact. Now, 
then, you have got to follow the thing along. 


Tariff vs. Subsidy 


While a section of the statement of 
the Honorable W. L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, was presented in the 
December Wool Grower, (page 20,) 
none of his cross-examination was giv- 
en. The State Department is, of course, 
opposed to increasing the tariff or to 
restricting imports of wool or manu- 
factures of wool by quotas, and advo-- 
cates some form of subsidy for relief of 


Representative: 
KENNETH HUTCHINS 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











the sheep industry. Excerpts from the 
discussion following Mr. Clayton’s 
statement are given here. 


Senator Wheeler: .... The trouble with 
subsidies is that when you start giving sub- 
sidies to one group in the United States, 
every other group in the United States comes 
in and asks for a subsidy on their particular 
product. The result is you finally have the 
taxpayers paying subsidies to every group 
in the country, which is absolutely contrary 
to every principle upon which this govern- 
ment is founded. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Clayton: Yes sir. I think in general 
the plan of subsidies is very bad. Also, 
though, Senator, a tariff is a type of subsidy 
paid to a certain producer. 

Senator Wheeler: That is correct. 

Mr. Clayton: The machinery of handling 
it is different from an ordinary subsidy, but 
in effect it is a subsidy. 

Senator Wheeler: But, on the other hand, 
I am wondering if it is not a much better 
way to handle it than it is to constantly take 
money out of the Treasury of the United 
States because you have pressure groups 
after you asking for a subsidy on this and a 
subsidy on that, and the first thing you know 
you have everybody in the United States on 
a subsidy basis. I just think it is contrary, 
generally speaking, to the whole economic 
policy of the United States...... 

Chairman O’Mahoney: Mr. Secretary, I 
have listened with great attention and stu- 
died carefully all that has been said that 
has come to my attention about this prob- 
lem, and I am frank to say to you that I have 
yet been unable to see how we can accom- 
modate the managed economy that foreign 
nations are adopting with the free economy 
we say we believe in, by adopting systems 
of subsidy. 

We are now discussing and probably will 
make very large loans to foreign countries, 
to countries which are engaged in the state- 
managed economy. Those loans will be paid 
by our people because they come out of our 
Treasury. If, on top of that, we are com- 
pelled to subsidize our own producers, are 
we not paying twice in a vain effort to main- 
tain freedom of production in this country? 

Mr. Clayton: I don’t think so, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I hope we are not going to 
make any loans which will be of a character 
that we cannot reasonably expect to be re- 
paid... 
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Floor Price 


As a solution to the wool problem 
Senator Robertson of Wyoming pro- 
posed the establishment of a floor price. 


Senator Robertson: Now in order to put 
the wool producing industry on a satisfac- 
tory basis, on a profitable basis, and at the 
same time enable that industry to increase 
its production, we have got to assure the 
wool producer a price for his wool. 

My contention is that as we are dealing 
with a monopoly outside, we must put a floor 
on the wool price in this country. Our pro- 
ducer must be assured of a definite price 
for his wool 

I understand that this wool that comes 
from Australia costs about 22 cents and that 
the U. K. guarantees the Australian pro- 
ducer a profit on producing that wool, that 
they peg a price which includes a profit to 
the producer. 

Mr. Clayton: I think they bought it ata 
fixed price for the period of the war and 
for two years thereafter. 

Senator Robertson: And I understand 
the fixed price was a profit to the producer. 
It would have to be. 

Mr. Clayton: It was a price that was as- 
sumed to enable the producers to continue 
producing. ... 

Senator Robertson: I ama producer. I 
think I know what it takes to produce at a 
profit. We will say for instance that a floor 
of 35 cents was placed on wool in this coun- 
try, or imported, and that it is found neces- 
sary to import more than 150 million or 200 
million for some years because we are short, 
that our government purchases—if they can- 
not purchase direct then they purchase from 
the monopoly—the amount of wool required 
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to make up the difference between what is 
required and what we produce, hoping that 
by placing a floor on what we produce and 
on what the government would sell the wool 
that they purchase from the monopoly, that 
that would encourage our wool producers as 
I know it would.... I am trying as a mem- 
ber of this Committee to think out some way 
whereby this wool producer can stay in bus- 
iness. 

Senator Wheeler: He can stay in busi- 
ness, I assume, if you paid the American 
wool producer 35 cents and let the govern- 
ment supply the balance that is needed. That 
would keep the price down to the consumer. 

But it seems to me you are always com- 
ing to a place where you run into subsidies 
and you always run into this problem as to 
what is the cost of production in this coun- 
try, and when you run into cost of produc- 
tion, you are constantly finding pressure 
groups coming in and saying: “Here the 
cost is so much”’; and another says: “It costs 
me more than it does Jim Smith’; and you 
have agitation by members of Congress, 
naturally, to have a higher price for their 
constituents, and that is one of the bad 
things of subsidies .. . . Whereas, if you 
have a tariff and you fix the tariff, you don’t 
have the same kind of pressure constantly 
put on you year after year and year after 
year to raise the price of this product and 
grant a subsidy to it because the cost of 
living has gone up and labor cost has gone 
WP. 6s 


Reciprocal Trade and 
Home Production 
Senator Murdock: I would like to make 


this observation, Mr. Secretary,* in connec- 
tion with the last paragraph on page 2, “that 


FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 
System of Banks 


The Intermountain West's Largest Financial Organization 


UTAH — IDAHO — 
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WYOMING 


the United States carry out the mandate 
which the people have given to the President 
through a series of acts of Congress to pur- 
sue vigorously a program for expanding 
world trade through the reduction of such 
barriers.” 

It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that you 
turn the proposition exactly around. 

I have supported the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I have done that on the 
assurance from the State Department and 
the President of the United States that the 
paramount thing that we must protect in 
this country is home production and preser- 
vation of home markets for our domestic 
production. 


Now, instead of the people of the United 
States, as I construe what has been done in 
Congress, giving you a mandate to expand 
world trade, as you emphasize, what we have 
done in Congress is to agree with the State 
Department and the President. 

If the reciprocal trade act is conducive to 
the re-establishment of multi-lateral trad- 
ing, then that is the avenue we should pur- 
sue. 

But certainly it should not be pursued to 
the degree or to the extent that we destroy 
home production. 

Now, I have voted for the reciprocal trade 
act on the assurance that the wool industry, 
the copper industry, and other industries of 
my state, can be fully protected under that 
act, at the same time we are establishing 
multi-lateral trading throughout the world. 

I think the mandate the people have giv- 
en me and the mandate they have given you, 
is that first of all and the paramount thing 
in this country is the protection of our own 
industries and preservation of our home 
markets for those industries. 





CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE 
LIVESTOCK AREA OF THE WEST 


The 30 banks of the First Security System 
serve a pretty husky portion of the live- 
stock producing area of the West and con- 
sequently livestock loans are an important 
and valued part of our business. Complete 
financial service — expert and interested — 
is always available at your nearest First 
Security Bank. 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... Around the Range 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest Countr y 


= teens 


and Fill, Bill your shipments. (Continued from page 37) i 
beneficial with three times the normal 53 
PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH precipitation since October 1. The sheep 7 

Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you flocks are in very good condition—the f 


ewes are fat. Baled alfalfa hay is $24 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards Lack of herders necessitates smaller 


breeding bands this year. The number 
North Salt Lake, Utah of ewes bred is 40 per cent less. 
I have had a greater loss (5 per cent) 
from predatory animals this year. 
Operating costs this year are 40 per 


cent higher than in 1943 and 15 per cent 
T | N Y G i A N T higher than in 1944. 


Adam Patterson Company 











aN 
‘ 
Yr : 


This amazing little electronic 
tube, developed by scientists of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


played a big part in war and ; , _ 
5 I Ranges immediately around Roswell E 


now promises great things in are very bad (December 22) but farther 
peacetime telephone and tele- — north (about 40 to 60 miles) they are | ( 


New Mexico 


Roswell, Chaves County &g 


oe 


vision fields. considerably better, but spotted. Be- 


cause of poor range conditions prin- 

Though it is so small its ““works” have to be ex- cipally, flocks here are greatly reduced iF 
amined under a magnifying glass, this tiny giant Nearly all growers have sold off some 
makes possible the sending of hundreds of long and some of them have completely sol 
distance telephone messages—or the living pat- out. At this time the flocks are not in nf t 
terns of television—over a single channel. as good condition as last year. “—_ 

¥ weather has been good. ‘ 
Such research and development insure that Amer- Baled alfalfa hay is costing $30 a ton, § | 
icans will continue to have the finest telephone and mixed grain and cottonseed pellets, 
service in the world. about 20 per cent protein, are $65 a ton. 


Torreon Livestock Co 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








Oregon 
Mitchell, Wheeler County 














The rains were too late to make any) V 
green feed, but there has been good dry | 
feed. Alfalfa hay is $20 (December 7). 9 

I received 13 cents per pound for my ® it 
feeder lambs in 1944 and 12% cents this 2 
year. Fine-wool yearling ewes are $12 § f 
to $14 a head. We bred 200 more ewes § h 
this fall because we have more feed. § p 

Help is hard to get. It seems no one d 
wants to work with sheep or on ranches. § 

Although I graze sheep on a National J 
Forest, I have received no notification b 
that there will be a reduction in the ( 

a 
I 






It's The Favorite 
In Our Camp! 








x Tastes Better 
number when new 10-year permits are 


x Keeps Fresh Longer neato 
S. J. Connolly 


South Dakota }> 


Wall, Pennington County t 


—Say Sheepmen 


Winter range forage is good (Decem- 
ber 26) ; the weather has been beneficial 
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thus far in December, and the flocks 
are in good shape. 

There is no alfalfa hay here. Very 
little concentrated feed is available. I 
am buying corn at 90 cents per bushel 
and oats at 55 cents, 

Breeding bands are 50 per cent small- 
er than a year ago, due to lack of ef- 
ficient help. 

Yearling ewes are selling at $10 to 
$12 a head. 

Anton Oegerli 


Utah 


Mount Pleasant, Sanpete County 


Our sheep are wintering on the West 
Desert out of Milford, Utah, and the 
condition of forage is better than the 
last five-year average. Sheep flocks 
The 
weather has been extremely cold for so 
early in the winter (December 17). 

We feel there is no money in the 
sheep business at present so our breed- 
ing bands are smaller this year; 25 per 
cent fewer ewes were bred. 


Operating costs are 50 per cent more 


© this year than in 1943 and 30 per cent 
The # 


more than in 1944. Loss from predatory 


| animals is also greater this year than 
» last: 
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The cut in forest permits as proposed 
by the Manti Forest officials is unwar- 
ranted and unfair, we feel. By every per 
cent of cuts in permits, our costs in- 
crease. 


Mrs. Frances H. Jensen Gill 


Woodruff, Rich County 


Feed on the winter range is good, but 
it’s covered up with snow (December 
22). We’ve had too much snow and the 
flocks are only in fair condition. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is selling at $15 a ton; 
pellets, $3.26 and corn at $2.85 a hun- 
dred. 

About the same number of ewes have 
been bred this year as last. Crossbred 
(whitefaces) yearling ewes are moving 
at $13.50 and fine-wools at $13 a head. 
I think it is a good thing to have fewer 
sheep and better ones. You can take 
better care of your range and keep fight- 
ing the coyotes. Our loss from preda- 
tors this year runs about 3 per cent, the 
same as last year. 

Frank U. Frazier 
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Washington 


Pasco, Franklin County 


In this territory the ranges have not 
fully recovered from the grass fires of 
the summer of 1944, but are fair at this 
time. Sheep flocks are fully normal or 
above normal at this time (December 
20). The weather has been good with 
normal moisture. 


Alfalfa hay in the stock is $20. We are 
also able to obtain wheat at $42 per ton. 

Labor scarcity, high income taxes, 
and lack of interest by young men ac- 
count for 30 per cent fewer ewes being 
bred this fall. 

Crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes 
are going at $14.50 to $16, according to 
quality. Sheep losses from predatory 
animals are about 5 per cent, which is 
greater than last year. 


Operating costs this year are 30 per 
cent higher than in 1943 and 15 per cent 
higher than in 1944. 

Our main problem in this vicinity is 
that of obtaining labor, or herders. We 
who operate sheep the year round on 
open ranges have that problem con- 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A-80, Chicago 4, Ill. 





LINCOLN & COTSWOLD SHEEP 


The world’s largest and heaviest shearing 
sheep. Best for crossbreeding. World cham- 
pion blood lines. 


Write or Wire— 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 


Ithaca, 
Michigan 











For the past several years 
OAKMEAD SHEEP FARM has 
imported purebred ROMNEY 
RAMS annually from the best 
New Zealand flocks. Registered 


rams for sale in season. 


Uakmead Farm 


Route 2, Newberg, Oregon 
C. M. Bishop, Owner 
Portland, Oregon 


John H. Woods, Herdsman 
Newberg, Oregon 











VITAMIN-RICH 


FUL-0-PEP CUBES 


FORTIFY EWES FOR BIG LAMB 
CROP AND HEAVY WOOL CLIP! 





Concentrated Spring Range* in Ful-O-Pep 
"| Provides Many Healthful Benefits 


of Fresh Spring Grass! 


WINTER RANGE IS BADLY LACKING 
in feeding benefits that breeding 
flocks need for building a big lamb 
crop and a heavy wool clip. Even 
ordinary range supplements may 
not supply the necessary vitamins 
and organic salts. 


BUT IN FUL-O-PEP CUBES you get 
a vitamin-rich supplement built 
especially to meet the needs of 
breeding flocks. Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes are fortified with 
Concentrated Spring Range*—a 
Vitamin Boost derived from fresh, 
tender cereal grasses, along with 
other rich sources of vitamins and 
organic salts. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES 
offer an appetizing variety of essen- 
tial vitamins, proteins and organic 
salts to help build a heavy, a 
fleece and a big lamb crop. For 
more details see your Ful-O-Pep 
dealer or write 


A9 
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WHAT IS IT? 


. . . it spreads like fire 

. . . it causes severe weight loss 
. .. it contaminates the soil 
... it attracts screw worm flies 





.. T'S EASILY PREVENTED WITH 
CUTTER ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Sure, it’s Soremouth! Get rid of this No. 1 


headache by routinely vaccinating with Cutter 
Ecthyma Vaccine. Any time, any season. 

It’s simple —just apply vaccine to scratch on flank. 
Protects feeder lambs and mature 


animals, too. Order vaccine locally, or direct from 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


Berkeley, California 











fronting us more seriously than do pas- § 


ture operators. 


Is the range sheepman gradually be- 
ing swept from the scene? It appears 
that he is. One of the chief reasons is 


because herders are not available— 
young men are not taking it up. 


Anything that the National Wool 


Growers Association can do to get Con- 
gress to allow the proper kind of immi- 
gration so that herders can be obtained 
will be a great help. I know that this 
has been on your program and still is, 
but keep plugging it or the range sheep- 
man follows “Lo, the poor Indian.” 


A. L. Hales 
Wishram, Klickitat County 


Winter range grass is short this year. 
The rains came too late to do any good 
this fall. We also had quite a loss from 
fire due to careless highway travelers 
The sheep flocks are about normal but 
are in the feed lots at present (Decem- 
ber 22), as the ranges are covered with 
snow at present. The weather has been 
beneficial. 

Alfalfa hay is going at $25.50, and 
grain mixtures are $55. 

Several bands of sheep have been 
closed out entirely, but the breeding 
bands are about the same size as last 
year. 


My loss from predatory animals is 


about 3 per cent, or about the same as] 


last year. 

Costs will be higher this year than in 
previous years because of help short- 
age. It seems these costs have gone up 
and the cost of wool has gone down. 


J. A. Jaekel 


Wyoming 


Arminto, Natrona County 


The flocks and the ranges are in good} 
condition (December 27); not much! 
moisture though. The going price on] 
alfalfa hay in the stack is $12 a ton® 
while corn and soy bean cake are sell-§ 
ing at $2.42 a hundred and $66 a ton™ 


respectively. 


Herds here have been reduced 10 per ; 
cent because of shortage of help and un 


certainty about future wool prices. 


Operating costs for 1945 are about 2i§f 
per cent greater than those of a year ago 


and 40 per cent larger than in 1943. 
Miss Kathleen Rochelle 
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Range and livestock conditions and 
activities on the federal range for the 
period October 1 to December 31, 1945 
as received by the Grazing Service 
based on quarterly reports of the reg- 
ional graziers in 10 western states. 


ARIZONA 
(C. F. Dierking, Regional Grazier) 


Varied range conditions are reported 
in the Arizona grazing districts during 
the past 90 days, ranging from excel- 
lent feed and moisture in the northern 
to drought in parts of the southern 
districts. 

On the Arizona Strip livestock 
entered the winter in good flesh with 
fine prospects for ample feed and water. 
Light snows in the higher elevations 
made it possible for sheep herds to 
graze away from permanent waters. 
Sales of fall lambs in this district aver- 
aged 12 cents a pound, many being 
slaughter lambs. Early fall sales of 
breeding ewes at $11 per head were 
reported; a gradual price decline has 
taken place since that time. A recent 
sale is reported to have brought $8 per 
head for the entire herd. 

Generally dry conditions exist in the 
Kingman Grazing District; however, 
there is plenty of old feed left and little 
if any supplemental feeding is antici- 
pated. Stock waters are holding up well. 

The Maricopa and Safford Grazing 
Districts report ranges exceptionally 
dry with serious stock water shortages 
developing in localized areas. Live- 
stock are generally in good flesh al- 
though it is expected considerable 
supplemental feeding will be necessary 
if winter moisture does not bring relief. 
Steer operators in these districts are 
hesitant to restock until they have as- 
surance of more favorable forage 
conditions. 

In all districts cattle sales were 
favorable with plenty of buyer compe- 
tition. Yearling steers brought 11% 
cents to 13 cents and other classes in 
proportion. 

Advisory board elections were held 
in all districts with more than average 
interest shown. 

The ranch labor problem is not im- 
proving as fast as was anticipated. 
Wages are high but efficient help is 
still scarce although many ranchers feel 
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that the labor shortage situation is im- 
proving and that better help will 
become increasingly available. 


(Russell B. Rose, Regional Grazier) 


Range conditions are generally good. 
There has been some decline, how- 
ever, due largely to cold, dry weather. 

Many units are very dry and moisture 
is badly needed for stock water and to 
soften the dry feed. Also, the temper- 
atures have been below normal, and 
many reservoirs are frozen over quite 
solidly and ice cutting is necessary. 
Cold, dry weather is resulting in some 
shrinkage of livestock. 

During this quarter the bulk of range 
livestock to be disposed of this year 
was shipped to market. Marketing was 
generally heavier than usual. Live- 
stock went to market in good condition, 
some extra heavy weights, and prices 
were generally satisfactory. 

There is comparatively little feeding 
of livestock on the ranches so far this 





We'll see you again next 





winter, due to a general shortage of ef- 
ficient labor and heavy earlier market- 
ing. 

Protein supplement feeds are short; 
some stockmen are buying corn, which 
seems a little easier to obtain at this 
time. 


(K. P. Newman, Regional Grazier) 


During the early part of the fall 
grazing season, weather conditions 
were not favorable to plant growth. Al- 
though local showers occurred through- 
out southern Idaho, which reduced the 
fire hazard during the latter part of 
September and through October, the 
amount of precipitation which fell was 
not sufficient to start fall growth of the 
principal forage plants. Fall rains which 
ordinarily start much earlier began dur- 
ing the latter part of October and the 
first part of November. However, over 
much of the range area, killing frosts 
occurred shortly after this, which 
further retarded the amount of green 
forage produced for the fall grazing 
season. In spite of this, livestock came 
off the fall ranges in at least normal 
flesh. This was the result of a reasonable 
amount of forage having been left on 





All of us DEER LODGE FARMS 
stud rams want to thank you for 
so) bb am elena ceyelece(- Me lbbebelemdel-m olor 
| year. 
| fall! 
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BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


bias, and Rambouillets. 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 


Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 


M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 


of America 


Box 2466 — Siate Coilege Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 








SUFFOLKS 


tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N. 
Middleville, Mich. 





Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 





CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 
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BREEDER'S DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 
R. L. HANNA—J. D. HOOTEN 
Bordulac, North Dakota 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 
BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 


HRM KH HK HH HH HH 
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CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONDIA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
Greenwich, Utah 


the range after the spring growing 
season and the general increased vigor 
of range forage plants, which is the 
result of the accumulated effect of the 
past several years of favorable precipi- 
tation. 

Winter struck rather early and over 
a large part of the grazing districts 
Livestock were moved to the feed lots 
somewhat earlier than usual, which 
will create a heavy demand for hay in 
localized areas. Except for local spots 
it is estimated that hay supplies will 
be sufficient, but there will be very 
little carry-over. 

Cattle sales throughout the state have 
been heavy. Because of Grazing Service 
activities in removing surplus horses 
from the range, probably there have 
been more horses go to market than in 
any other year since the horse popu- 
lation started to increase. The market 
for horses, however, fell off abruptly 
during November. There is still a large 
number of horses ready to be marketed 
if the prices received would compensate 
the owners for the expense of gathering 
and shipping them. 

The number of lambs on feed in the 
state is still considerably below normal. 


(R. E. Morgan, Regional Grazier) 


Precipitation in Montana as a 
whole is considerably below the aver- 
age; however, feed in the grazing 
districts is still good, due to abnormal 
rains of the previous year and favorable 
growing conditions. Light snows have 
brought relief to some areas where 
stock water was short at the beginning 
of this quarter. 

Livestock are in good condition but § 
gains are slow. The eastern part of the § 
state has had occasional temperatures 
of 20 degrees below with the weather 
stormy enough to stop customary de- 
horning and related seasonal activities. 

Sheep operators are still liquidating, 
with some indicating their intention to 
run cattle at least during the immediate 
future. Marketings have been heavy 
through local stock yards, with some of 
the offerings going back to the country 
as stockers. An early shortage of stock 
cars has eased somewhat and move- 
ment to market is about normal. 

Several operators are advocating a 
statewide bounty law to stop the in- 
crease of coyotes. 

Most operators have their herds 
shaped up for winter, with a feed sup- 
ply adequate to carry them through if 
the winter is not too severe. Many are 
in the market for high protein concen- 
trates which are scarce. 
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Nevada-California 


(Nic W. Monte, Regional Grazier) 


During the past quarter considerable 
precipitation in the form of rain and 
snow has been received in the seven 
grazing districts of the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia region. The storms have aided 
the growth of forage and feed conditions 
for the winter grazing season look 
favorable. Livestock generally are in 
good condition and adequate supplies of 
stock water are reported throughout the 
grazing districts. 

The Mojave Grazing District, in 
southern California, received rains of 
cloudburst proportions during October 
which did much damage to roads and 
facilities; however, there was an un- 
usual growth of feed thereafter. 


Livestock prices held up _ well 
throughout the fall shipping season. 
Normal movements to feed !ots and kill- 
ing plants have resulted because of this 
excellent price condition and above- 
normal feed conditions. 


Hay supplies throughout the state are 
believed to be adequate for the coming 
feeding season, aided considerably by 


the late favorable fall weather. How- 


ever, since there was a very short hay 
carry-over from last season in Nevada, 
severe or abnormal winter weather 
would probably cause the use of all the 
present available supply. 

No abnormal! losses as a result of coy- 
otes are reported the last few months; 
however, many operators report seeing 
large numbers of coyotes on the range. 

The trend toward liquidation or cur- 
tailment of sheep operations continues, 
mainly due to an inadequate supply of 
the right kind of labor. Many are be- 
coming alarmed at this gradual decrease 
in sheep numbers. 


New Mexico 
(E. R. Greenslet, Regional Grazier) 


Range conditions within the grazing 
districts of New Mexico vary from fair 
to poor. Local areas received light rain- 
fall during the last sixty days, the north 
and northeast area getting benefits 
while in the southern part of the state 
moisture conditions are critical in most 
areas. 

Heavy shipments of cattle and sheep 
are under way because of insufficient 
range feeds and favorable prices. Rela- 
tively low returns for lambs and wool, 


dry ranges, and a shortage of competent 
labor have prompted further sales of 
sheep. Prospects for fall and winter 
ranges remain poor, shipments of live- 
stock to outside regions continue. 


The condition of stock remains from 
fair to good. Voluntary reduction in 
numbers has helped to bring the feed 
and the stocking of the range into closer 
balance. Lambs in the northern area 
are heavy. Sales of livestock show feed- 
er lambs contracted for 12 cents to 13 
cents per pound, calves $12, feeder 
yearlings $11 to $13, and cows $6 to 
$9.50. The ranch labor situation re- 
mains unsatisfactory. 


Oregon 
(Kenneth C. Ikeler, Regional Grazier) 


Oregon ranges were very dry during 
the month of October, and as a result 
meadow pastures were below normal 
and stock lost some of the above-aver- 
age gains made earlier in the grazing 
season. Above-normal rain and snow 
have fallen throughout the month of No- 
vember, and Oregon ranges are going 
into winter under very favorable mois- 
ture conditions. Cattle and sheep are 











MR. HAMPSHIRE BREEDER— 
we have: 


National. 


ram. 


lamb at Chicago, 1939. 








HAMPSHIRES 


You will soon be casting about for that stud ram 
you will need next season, 1946. In our stud flock 


25 good coming yearling rams sired by Sun 
Valley Archduke, sire of the 1945 top at the 


Also about 20 choice rams by W.P.H. 1350, a 
ram sired by Archduke and out of a ewe we 
showed at Treasure Island—a fine breeding 


We also have several choice rams which are 
grandsons of Mt. Haggin studs we have 
bought, which included the first prize ram 


IN SUFFOLKS— 


a Stuart Paul ram. 





top honors. 


We can offer any prospective breeder young ewes of uniform quality and type and of the best bloodlines 


obtainable. 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 


¢ SUFFOLKS 


We have a fine lot of yearling rams coming along. 


These rams are sired by Yeldham Templar, Im- 
ported, bred by Goodchild, and by Kirton Squire, 


Please note that our Suffolk studs topped the 1945 
California Ram Sale, the Filer (Idaho) Sale and the 
Albany (Oregon) Sale. 


Breeders who have bought our rams have come 
back to the sales with the get of these rams to take 
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going into the winter in strong condi- 
tion, and hay is plentiful in all Oregon 
districts. 


Contracting of cattle and sheep has 
continued into the fall months; and most 
stock has moved at satisfactory prices, 
with weights considerably above aver- 
age. Range men have generally made 
a good clean up on culled cows, and 
breeding efficiency should be increased 
considerably. A few sheep outfits are 
still changing to cattle, but it is believed 
that this trend has just about run its 
course. With sheep numbers down, 
sheepmen are believed to face a bright- 
er future. The supply of herders has 
improved some, but apprehension still 
exists as to where enough herders are 
to come from to fill the demand. 


The lack of demand for meat horses 
has slowed down the wildhorse removal 
program inaugurated in Oregon graz- 
ing districts last fall. Indications are 
that U.N.R.R.A. demand will increase 
and buying may be resumed. 


The number of permittees that have 
voted in the district advisory board elec- 
tions has been considerably above last 
year’s. Most of the district advisory 
boards have held their action meetings, 
and protest meetings will be held soon. 


Sheepmen continue to report heavy 
losses from predators. Some of the ad- 


visory boards plan to employ airplane 
hunters again in the spring to destroy 
coyotes around lambing bands of sheep. 
This method of coyote control marked- 
ly reduced lamb losses last spring. 


Utah 


(Harold J. Burback, Acting Regional 
Director) 


The Utah ranges are facing the pro- 
spects of coming through winter graz- 
ing use in good shape, particularly in 
the northwest section of the state where 
early rainfall has put the winter ranges 
in good condition. The stock entered 
winter areas in unusually good condi- 
tion. 

The labor situation is still somewhat 
critical, mainly due to the lack of ex- 
perienced help. The reduction in sheep 
numbers noticeable earlier in the year 
appears to have halted to some extent. 
The number of cattle remains about the 
same as last year. Livestock are in good 
condition. 

So far this winter there have been no 
livestock snowed in, and water or snow 
is available on most of the winter rang- 
es. 

The weight of lambs is slightly above 
normal. 


Wyoming 


(Boyd Hammond, Acting Regional 
Director) 


Range and weather conditions as a 
whole have been excellent for the past 
quarter in the Wyoming region. Live- 
stock reached the fall and winter ranges 
in good condition where feed and water 
have been plentiful in most areas. 


Light snows in early November per- 
mitted proper livestock distribution, 


over a large portion of the winter range. 
The most severe weather conditions pre- 
vailed in the Pinedale area where late 
November snow and low temperatures 
forced many cattle into the feed yards 
ahead of the normal feeding periods. 
Practically the only area where winter 
ranges are below normal is in the ex- 
treme northeast portion of the Big Horn 
Basin where a higher than normal feed- 
ing operation will be necessary. 


Hay crops are normal and appear to 


be sufficient for the customary winte1 
feeding period. Concentrates are avail 
able in quantity, although some short 
age in oil-cake type is reported. 


The trend in reducing sheep numbers 
has not subsided, while cattle numbers 
are about equal with last year. During 
the past summer, range fires were the 
lowest on record. The federal range fire 
loss for the season was less than one 


hundred acres. 





CONTRIBUTION FROM BREED 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Hampshire Sheep 
Association has again contributed 
$1,000 to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for its work on be- 
half of the sheep industry. Sup- 
port and cooperation of this kind 
is greatly appreciated and also 
needed, 
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HARRIS WOOL & FUR COMPANY 


Compliments to 


Cur Wool Growing Fruends 


Eastern Headquarters 
212 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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3 VARIETIES 


for Various Needs 


All types of MoorMan’s Range Min- 
erals are still available in the fam- 
iliar 50 lb. blocks which have served 
so long and profitably all over the 
range country. Now, they can also 
be had in the new granular form 
which “stays put’ even in open 
troughs. It’s easier to handle than 
powder, cleaner, less wasteful—and 
animals like it better. It is now 
available in 3 varieties—MoorMan’‘s 
Range Minerals for Cattle—Moor- 
man’s Range Minerals for Sheep and 
MoorMan’s Sheep Minerals With 
Phenothiazine which has proved so 
amazingly effec- 
tive in worm con- 
trol. Ask the Moor- 
Man _representa- 
tive in your terri- 
tory for further in- 
formation. 

















MoorMan’s Range Minerals for Sheep 
Are Tailor-Made for Grazing Flocks.. . 


PROTEIN’S HARD TO GET? 


Then It’s All The More Essential to 
FEED MINERALS GENEROUSLY! 





Prevent Deficiencies — Increase Nutrition! 


If you can't get all the protein you'd 
like to have to bring your flocks through 
the winter in tip-top shape, don't worry 
too much. Follow the winter feeding 
plan that has brought profit instead of 
loss to many another sheepman even 
without proteins of any kind. Simply 
feed whatever proteins, if any, are 
available and keep MoorMan's Range 
Minerals always before your sheep. 


MINERALS HELP 2 WAYS 


Obviously, if sheep must be _ short- 
rationed on protein—it’s doubly impor- 
tant to avoid any other deficiency. Since 
range grasses are very deficient in 
minerals, a complete supplement is 
necessary not only to build flesh, bone 
and blood, but also to help animals get 
better nourishment from other feeds. 


So, the less protein you can get—the 
more important it is to supply plenty 
of minerals. Then, your sheep should 
come through in good enough condition 
to show profit instead of loss. 


TO GET MAXIMUM 
BENEFITS— 


For best results, sheepmen in ever 
growing numbers now rely on Moor- 
Man's Range Minerals for Sheep. That 
way, they're sure of supplying scien- 
tifically correct quantities of all the 
various minerals sheep must have to 
compensate for local deficiencies. So, 
to make sure that your sheep will win- 
ter through to best advantage, see your 
local MoorMan representative now. 
Write for his address if you don't al- 
ready know him. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., DEPT. A-246, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








MoorHMan: 


MINERAL 
FEEDS 
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Intestinal Parasites of Sheep 
(Continued from page 21) 
symptom. Ifthe small intestinal round- 
worms are causing symptoms, diarrhea 
will be present. As stated above pheno- 
thiazine is very effective for stomach 
worms, but only partially effective for 
the intestinal roundworms, and not ef- 
fective for tapeworms. Some veteri- 
narians prefer tetrachlorethylene for 
the intestinal roundworms. Copper sul- 


phate and blackleaf 40 is partially ef- 
fective against all types of worms, in- 
cluding tapeworms, Other drugs are 
now being tried which show promise of 
being effective against tapeworms. 
With good range management, para- 
sites should never become a_ serious 
problem. Most of the unthriftiness that 
may be due to parasites, which we have 
observed in range sheep, has been in 
overstocked areas, where there are 














“It Has Its Own Teeth” 


Not only Fast, Sanitary, Practical, Convenient, Simple and Sure, but an investment that will 





“ALL IN ONE” 
Castrators for Lambs 


pay dividends in cutting down death losses and in saving of blood. 
completely satisfied after trial, return the instrument and get your money back. 
$9.00 AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


W. H. BATCHLER & 


You are the judge. If not 


CO. 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 





























PTZ KILLS SIX DIFFERENT 
WORMS IN SHEEP 





PTZ was the first phenothiazine prod- 
uct to be offered in volume. 

It is put out by Dr. Hess & Clark, 
who saw the great need for a better 
sheep wormer. 

PTZ is available in three forms— 
PTZ Pellets, PTZ Powder, and PTZ 
Pasture Mix. These are suited to the 
varied uses and offer a choice of 
methods of administration. 

PTZ is sold only in labeled pack- 











PTZ—Phenothiazine at its best 





ages, for ease in identification and 
for the purchaser’s protection. Warn- 
ing—use only as directed on this 
package. 

PTZ destroys six species of sheep 
roundworms, including stomach and 
nodular. PTZ Powder is $1.25 in lb. 
packages, and less in quantity. Get 
PTZ and the other Dr. Hess Products 
for Livestock and Poultry from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 
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many small operators who do not prac- 
tice good range management. Where 
there is ample range available, with 
water development at frequent inter- 
vals, and camps are moved frequently, 
the sheep keep moving away from the 
worm eggs in their own droppings, and 
cannot build up enough worms to cause 
any damage. 





Action of National Ad- | 


visory Board Council 


(Continued from page 12) 
No. 3 Fees 


It is the understanding of the Council that 
the resolution adopted at the Salt Lake City 
meeting in 1944 is still in full force and 
effect as expressing the opinion and views 


of the Council and the livestock industry | 


using the public domain upon the question 


of any change in the present fee charged 


for grazing of livestock. No facts have 
been presented to us that would change the 
understanding and opinion as expressed in 
said resolution. 


No. 4S. 1402 


We recommend to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys of the U. S. Senate, 
that Bill 1402 be so amended as to provide 
that no grazing district or part of a district 


—- 


be dissolved or abolished until definite al- | 


locations or areas be made to each lessee, li- 
censee, or permittee. 


No. 5 


We, your committee on consolidation, re- 
port as follows: 

Whereas, the Director of Grazing sug- 
gested that the National Advisory Council 
consider the matter of streamlining the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Grazing Service 
with a view of reducing expenditures. 

Be it resolved, that the National Advisory 
Council recommends that this matter be left 
entirely with the Director of Grazing t 
make such changes as he deems proper to 
the best interest of the Grazing Service and 
the permittees, and 

Be it further resolved that no curtailment 
in the personnel or expenditures be to such 
an extent as to affect the efficiency of the 
Service to the permittees, or affect the true 
purpose of the Act. 


No. 6 


The National Advisory Board Council in | 


session at Colorado Springs, Colorado, on 
December 12, 1945, 

Recommends that the Grazing Service 
formulate regulations to the end that one 
game member shall be elected to be a mem- 
ber of each state advisory board, such mem- 
ber to be chosen from game members of the 
district boards. 


No. 7 


We urge that the Congress appropriate 
the full 25 per centum of all moneys received 
from grazing lands each fiscal year and it 
be made available for expenditure by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the construt- 
tion, purchase, or maintenance of ranze im- 
provements. 
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Cannons Over Idaho 


(Continued from page 18) 


wilted. ‘Careful,’ I cautioned Maud, 
“and don’t let the judge catch you whis- 
pering or he’ll make you stand in the 
corner with your face to the wall.” 

“Would he, really?” 

“He stood a woman in the corner that 
way last Saturday night and adjourned 
court. The janitor overlooked her and 
she stayed over the week-end and 
almost starved.” 

Maud remained skeptical. “He looks 
like a kindly man,” she then said. “I’d 
take my chances with him.” 

“Don’t you take any chances,” I 
warned her. “Whisper so he won’t no- 
tice it, or in the corner you go. What 
brings you here? Is your spread on the 
gun range?” 

“No, we’re too far east. They couldn’t 
hit our ranch if they tried. I almost 
wish they would; maybe we could sell 
out and move to town. We’ve made 
enough to last us. Let some of the 
younger people take hold. Who is the 
man talking now?” 

I looked. “That’s Attorney Caster- 
line. He’s with the government.” 
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Maud eyed the attorney critically. 
“That’s a nice suit he’s wearing,” she 
then commented. “Looks like he’d just 
bought it new.” 

“Maybe he did, Maud. Somebody 
said he cashed a check yesterday. Look, 
they’ve almost completed the jury.” 


In a remarkably short time the jury 
was drawn and sworn, and the trial was 
on inearnest. Attorney Casterline out- 
lined the case for the jury and called 
the first witness. 

Maud was all ears. “Who’s that man 
talking now?” she whispered. 

“That’s Ralph Jones. He’s a Pocatel- 
lo lawyer. I think he represents some 
homesteaders.” 

“He’s the best looking man in the 
house,” opined Maud. “Reminds me a 
little of the first feller I ever went with, 
a Bitter Root guy. He always rode a 
bald-faced sorrel with stocking feet.” 
She meditated a few minutes. Then, 
“Sometimes I think maybe I’d orto’ve 
married him.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Oh, I could have, easy as pie. But he 
got to playing around with a gal over 
in the Big Hole, and we quarreled and 
split.” 

Here Judge Clark called a recess un- 
til afternoon, and I took Maud out to 





MUNRO, BINKATO, EDGERILL, Inc. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


K 


SUMMER AND MELCHER STREETS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


lunch. “How long are you staying, 
Maud?” I asked her. 


“T’m going to watch this case all the 
way,’ said she. “I want to know what 
the land values are out there, just in 
case we decide to sell.” 

A curious development took place at 
the afternoon session of court. Assistant 
Attorney General Smead, acting for the 
State of Idaho, revealed that a hideous 
mistake had crept into the state’s tran- 
script. In setting forth the state’s claim 
for some eight thousand acres of land a 
typist had made the ghastly error of 
putting the decimal point in the wrong 
place, so that the price as asked was 
made to read $1.00 instead of $10.00. 
This made a difference of about seventy 
thousand dollars to the state’s school 
fund. Attorney Smead asked permis- 
sion to withdraw his briefs for correc- 
tion. 

Judge Clark took the request under 
advisement, then ruled against it, argu- 
ing that it was too late now to make a 
change that would result in such a great 
increase in price. 

Attorney Smead sat down. As far as 
I could see that was all he could do. 
Then the case went on at a faster pace. 
All afternoon the attorneys jockeyed 
for position, so to speak, but everything 
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that was said and done came in the 
friendliest spirit. At one time Attorney 
Casterline even came right out and ad- 
mitted that Ralph Jones was a much 
better lawyer than he; but Attorney 
Jones failed to show any noticeable ela- 
tion at this gallant recognition of his 
legal talents by so worthy an adversary; 
on the contrary, he seemed to become 
suddenly extremely cautious, almost as 
if something heavy, heavy was hanging 
over his head; and he well knew that 
Attorney Casterline wouldn’t bother to 
say, “fine, or superfine,” when the thing 
dropped. 

Court adjourned before the attorneys 
got to embracing each other; then re- 
sumed the following morning. The first 
case called was that of a homesteader 
who claimed that his hundred and sixty 
acres was all good farm land and worth 
at least ten dollars an acre. He had gone 
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Las Animas, Colorado 
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Edward s Wolf Capsules got 


nine coyotes one night that brought $121.50. 
Free formulas and instructions. Get Ed- 
ward's real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Montana 
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out there twenty years ago, had built a 
cabin and plowed some of the land. A 
short distance away was a well with an 
inexhaustible flow of water at only 
thirty foot depth. 

Casterline was unimpressed, how- 
ever, and held fast to his belief that this 
was grazing land. He called a govern- 
ment witness who testified that he had 
been out there in a jeep, and had looked 
the land over carefully. 

“And how much, in your opinion, is 
this land worth?” Attorney Casterline 
asked. 

“Sixteen cents,” 
swered. 

Even Attorney Casterline seemed 
shocked. But he rallied himself in re- 
markably short time. “You mean—per 
acre?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” the witness 
hastened to add. 

“That’s all.” 

Here Maud almost blew up. She 
looked the jury over to see what visible 
effect the witness might have produced 
with his testimony. “Do you know 
what,” she then whispered. “I’d like to 
see a woman on that jury, one that 
homesteaded out there and drank water 
out of a barrel in July. A woman that 
knows what spotted fever is, and has 
had a tired husband pick ticks off her 
by the flickering light of a candle at the 
end of a perfect day pulling sagebrush. 
Le” 

I thought I’d have to reach up and 
choke her to stop the flow of her emo- 
tion. “Tone down, Maud, not so loud— 
the judge will have us both standing in 
acorner. Those are sentimental values 
and have nothing to do with the value 
of real estate.” 

“What do you mean,” Maud bridled 
as much as a woman can bridle and still 
stay down under a whisper. “What do 
you mean by sentimental values?” 

“That stuff about picking ticks off you 
by the light of—” 

“Who—me? Who said anything 
about picking ticks off me. Why, I—” 

“Now don’t get all hot, Maud, I didn’t 
say you had any ticks on you, it was 
you said that. We’re in court, Maud, 
and no place for ticks, either on you or 
any other woman.” 

I was about half sore, for the judge 
might at any moment have us both 
thrown out of the court room; then I 
relented. I realized that Maud had 
been through all those things, and, al- 
though she was well fixed now, she had 
earned, and had well earned, all that 
she had. 

She was still thinking, however, 


the 


witness an- 





though her whispers had now become 


quiet. “I don’t see why they don’t take a 


the jury out on the land and let the men 
see it with their own eyes? 
they possibly get a true picture of thou- 
sands of acres of land, some grazing, 
some farm land, right here in this court 
room? How—” 


Here the court rapped for order, and q 


adjourned until the following Monday, 


That saved the hour for us, for Maud @ 


was really getting worked up. 


“Maud,” I said to her on the way 


How can @ 





wi 


downstairs, “do you know what con- § 


tempt of court is?” 





- And get a double saving: 
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posure to summer sun and winter 
storms. Ready to use in five stand- 
ard colors. 
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DENVER, COLORADO 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
t quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
hey are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
arly ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo, Texas 











HAMP SHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 
preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four 
and one-half months of age, 
averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 
breed information and au- 
articles. 1945 


breeders’ list now available. 
S 


thoritative 


Write 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Sure. That’s when you take more 
than one wife,” she said. “Why bring 
that up. This is real estate.” 

“Come on, Maud, let’s go to a show. 
I know where there is one with horses, 
sorrels, like the one that Bitter Root 
guy rode with stocking feet.” 

“T said the sorrel had stocking feet,” 
she said, icily, then smiled and put her 
arm in mine. We were out in the sun- 
shine now, away from the court and its 
dull echoes. ‘“Let’s go,” she said. 

It was Tuesday—five long grueling 
days of listening to testimony and argu- 
ments—before the case went to the jury. 
It was some time before it reached a 
verdict. 

The State of Idaho was awarded a 
dollar and a half—50 per cent more than 
its abbreviated brief called for. Every- 
body got a dollar and a half—per acre— 
and the man with the well was award- 
ed the cost of digging. That was Ralph 
Albaugh’s client, from Idaho Falls. 

As we went downstairs for the last 
time Maud again shook her head. “‘I still 
think the land owners should have tak- 
en the jury out on the land,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Well, Maud, maybe you are right. 
But there won’t be any next time in 
this case. This is where the United 
States Navy has permanently anchored 
itself on and in the Arco Desert, and its 
cannons, coming and going, will be 
always over Idaho. 





Sheepmen Think of 
International Affairs 


(Continued from page 7) 


(2) Against Du Pont Company for 
alleged antitrust activity; 

(3) Against United Air Craft Com- 
pany for fixing prices on export sales, 
etc. 

10. Reverse lend-lease should be 
thoroughly investigated in regard to ac- 
tivities of the British as to validity of 
many accounts. Returning service men 
should be consulted concerning this 
matter. A large number of such men 
are reporting extortionate figures on re- 
verse lend-lease. 

11. In such a loan, we are sinking 
battleships, and they are sinking blue 
prints and calling it even. We are de- 
livering 41% billions, and they are put- 
ting up a statement of intentions. 

12. The time for us to trade has passed. 
We could have gotten fair practice out 
of Great Britain when she was in diffi- 
culty and when she would have de- 





AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 
The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite. President 
W. L. Henning. Secretary 
State Collece. Pa. 























COLUMBIA SHEEP 


LAMB PRODUCTION 


We have the largest herd of registered Col- 

umbia sheep in Colorado, headed by the 

Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 National 
Columbia Show 


Booking Orders For 
1946 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


























THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 

Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 

fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 

crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 

at early age. 

President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 

First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

one Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Uta 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 

Pedigree Blanks. Etc., Address the Secretary. 

ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 
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livered. We delivered under lend-lease 
where everything is vague—as far as 
the public is concerned. Obviously 
nothing is coming back. Twice in the 
past 25 years Uncle Sam has rescued 
Great Britain from defeat. We are 
practicing Good Neighbor Pelicy with 
the net result that we are more unpop- 
ular there now than before such prac- 
tice started, according to a recent poll. 
We are even more unpopular, accord- 
ing to that same poll, than Russia, who 
does not even feign a Good Neighbor 
Policy. The Soviet Union has contrib- 
uted solely to her own defense. 


13. In making such loan, we are play- 
ing “both ends against the middle.” 

(a) Labor is demanding higher wages 
and better standards of living, for which 
we all hope. But at the same time, this 
increases the cost of manufactured 
products. 


(b) Our factories are the largest in 
the world production and should de- 
pend, and will to an increasing extent, 
on foreign trade. 


(c) In the proposed loan to Britain, 
our main competitors in trade, and to 
others, we are financing, at a cheaper 
rate of interest than our government 
makes available to American industry, 
or ex-service men. 


(d) Even worse, American factories 
may be forced to move to countries 
where labor is cheap in order to meet 
such competition. As you remember, 
some factories financed by the U.S. citi- 
zens moved to Germany after the last 
war and were a great part of the pro- 
duction of war equipment used against 
us in the very recent war. 


14. To us these are very serious ques- 
tions which should not be jumped into 
and passed by easily without some very 
good reasons made to the public. 


15. This is not isolation talk, as we 
firmly believe that we must participate 
without discrimination against us in 
world affairs, but to do that does not 
mean finance the world nor take the 
bad end of everything. To be respected, 
our Nation, our State Department and 
representatives must show the world 
they are qualified and deserving of the 
trust placed in them by a great nation. 


16. In a recent article by Frank Ger- 
vasi in Colliers magazine, submitting 
figures and reasons for this loan of 4% 
billions to Britain, it stated as a reason 
the possible purchase of meats and cot- 
ton from Texas. It has not been our 
understanding that Britain bought any 
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meat from Texas. We understood that 
lend-lease funds available to Britain 
were used to buy Argentina meats dur- 
ing the war. Argentina’s attitude as 
pro-German and anti-United States 
during the war was notorious. Was this 
lend-lease policy to support our opposi- 
tion? 

17. At present, we have millions of 
pounds of Australian wool on our home 
market which will cost our local pro- 
ducers. Does England come in as a re- 
sponsible cause for this situation? Has 
England out-maneuvered us? 

18. At present, capital and labor 
troubles are very serious and difficult, 
and one can foresee the possibilities of 
some of our capital and industry moving 
to areas of cheap labor such as China, 
India, Mexico, South America, ete. 
Would it not be worth considering the 
purchase of some vast territory by the 


United States, where our capital and 
industries could operate in our own ter- 
ritory and among our own subjects? In 
this manner they might contribute to 
the living of American citizens under 
different living standards, and at the 
same time they and their facilities 
would not be available to war makers. 
South Africa with its possibilities, raw 
material, gold, etc., or some other wild 
country with sufficient raw materials 
might do. I suggest South Africa as 
England owns most of this and negotia- 
tions might be in order under present 
circumstances. If such an arrangement 
were satisfactorily concluded, our cap- 
ital and industry could successfully 
compete with foreign markets as long 
as they were sufficiently protected from 
that which they moved away from. Our 
own tariffs against outside markets 
could protect our home factories. 
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All previous records were smashed in the 
sales at the Chicago Fat Stock Show held at 
the Union Stock Yards December | to 6, 1945. 


SALES OF GRAND CHAMPIONS: 


Individual Steer ... $10.00alb...... $11,100.00 sions 
Carload Fat Cattle . cn GQ ane e tes 30,660.00 
Carload Feeders... ... 27.75 per cwt. .... 2,170.05 
Individual Barrow. . 7.00alb...... . 2,037.00 ” 


Carload Hogs ....... 25.00 per cwt.... 1,742.00 ” 
Individual Wether... 3.00alb.......... 252.00 ’ 
Carload Lambs ...... 21.50 percwt. .. 827.75 


The total sale return on all live stock ex- 
hibited by stockmen and boys and girls from 
15 states and Canada: 


$814,270.83 


FOR THE HIGHEST NET PRICE 
CONSIGN YOUR NEXT SHIPMENT 


CHICAGO 

















